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Sad tale on deaf ears... 


“Lou, you won’t believe this,” he said earnestly, 
“TI was mugged.” 

After a considerable silence, the racket boss said 
in a soft voice, “You're right. I don’t believe it... 
If the money isn’t in our hands in half an hour, 
you’re a dead man.” 

Huggy Bear said desperately, “Lou, I tell you I 
was mugged. I’ll show you the lump on my head.” 
His fingers rose to the side of his head, and he 
realized there was no lump there, or at least not 
enough of one for anyone other than himself to 
detect. “Well, there isn’t much of a lump, because 
they used some kind of sap.” 

Malinda said, “That’s what you are, Huggy, if you 
think you can take me for fifty grand. Some kind 
of sap. One-half hour.” 
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Chapter 1 


THE PLATE-GLAss window of the small store was let- 
tered in gold leaf: Roy’s PLACE—CANDIES, BOOKS, 
MAGAZINES, GREETING CARDS. 

The man who paused to peer into the store was tall, 
handsome, and very black. About thirty, he had’ the 
tapered build and graceful movements of an athlete 
and, at first glance, seemed expensively dressed. 
Closer examination revealed that his well-cut and 
sharply pressed slacks and sport jacket were both in- 
conspicuously patched in places and that his open- 
necked sport shirt had a slightly frayed collar. 

Inside, he could see a solidly built black man of 
about forty behind the single counter and a thin white 
man in his twenties on the customer side of the coun- 
ter. As he watched through the window, the thin man 
handed the black’ proprietor a thick, legal-size enve- 
lope and said something that couldn’t be heard 
through the glass. The proprietor tossed the envelope 
under the counter, reached beneath it at another spot, 
and lifted a metal money box onto the counter. From 
the box he counted out a stack of currency and a little 
change, pushed it toward the white man, and replaced 
the metal box. 

The man outside glanced at a wristwatch, saw it was 
ten to seven, and started to reach into his shirt pocket 
for a cigarette. But at that moment the proprietor 
glanced his way, saw him standing outside, and 
frowned so formidably that the tall man changed his 
mind and settled for merely licking his lips. As the 
thin white man pocketed his money and started for 
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the door, the proprietor made a ferocious gesture for 
the tall man to come in. 

The tall man waited for the thin man to emerge 
before going in. Uneasily, he halted in front of the 
counter as the man behind it glared at him. 

Finally the man behind the counter said ominously, 
“Your check-in time is seven P.M., Martin, not ten 
to.” 

“J was gonna wait outside until seven,” Harry Mar- 
tin said defensively. 

“Oh, fine,” the squarely built man said in a tone of 
scathing sarcasm. “Then if three other runners de- 

- cided to show up early, too, you could have started a 
barbershop quartet and really attracted attention.” 

The tall man, not quite understanding why he was 
getting bawled out, tentatively removed from his in- 
side breast pocket a thick envelope similar to the one 
the thin white man had delivered. 

Less angrily, in a tone of controlled patience, the 
candy-store proprietor said, “This is a drop for twenty- 
four runners other than you, Harry. If all of you don’t 
stick to your exact schedules, we could have a half- 
dozen bunched up outside, or crowding in here at the 
same time. Cruising fuzz spot something like that, it’s 
gonna make ’em think, because they know I ain’t sell- 
ing that much candy. Next time you get here on the 
nose. Not one minute early or one minute late. Got 
it?” 

Nodding, Harry Martin said in an apologetic voice, 
“Nobody told me it was that important, Roy. I'll be 
on time next week.” He glanced at a wall clock, which 
now said five to seven. “Want me to come back in 
five minutes?” 

“You're here now, meathead,” Roy growled. “What 
you got?” 

“Fight hundred and fourteen fifty-cent tickets, six 
hundred and twenty-seven dollar ones. One grand, 
thirty-four bucks. The money, the stubs, and the un- 
sold tickets are all in the envelope.” 

He handed over the envelope. Roy tossed it into 
a box under the counter and took out the metal money 
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box again. He counted out $103.40 and pushed it to- 
ward the numbers runner. 

“Ain’t you going to check the envelope?” Martin 
asked. 

Roy gave him a cold smile. “Nobody shorts me, 
Harry. Unless they like wearing concrete overshoes.” 

Martin picked up the money and dropped it into his 
coat pocket. “When do I pick up the winners, if any?” 

“Seven P.M. tomorrow. Your check-in time is al- 
ways the same. Turn in at seven on Thursdays, pick 
up at seven on Fridays. You'll get next week’s tickets 
the same time you pick up your winners.” 

“Okay,” Martin said, nodding. “See you, Roy.” He 
started toward the door. 

The older man said to his back, “Incidentally, a 
grand sale ain’t good enough.” 

Pausing at the door, Martin looked around with 
raised eyebrows. 

“It’s as much as I expected your first week,” the 
drop man said. “But regular runners are expected to 
do at least double that. You want to keep this job, 
Harry, you better hump next week.” 

Nodding again, Martin said, “Sure, Roy. I'll do bet- 
ter soon as I get the hang of it.” 

He continued on out. 

From a nearby phone booth Harry Martin dialed 
his girl friend’s Hollywood apartment. It was tempo- 
arily his residence, too, because the previous week he 
had been locked out of his room for nonpayment of 
rent, and Sarah Kingston was putting him up until he 
could get back on his feet. He would just as soon have 
made it a permanent arrangement, but Sarah insisted 
she wanted to maintain her independence. Although 
during the six months they had been going together he 
had spent more nights in her bed than in his own, she 
had refused until this past week to let him move in 
Officially, and even then she had made it clear it was 
only a temporary arrangement because he had no- 
where else to go. Sarah was a girl who didn’t like to 
be pinned down. 

There was no answer at the apartment, which dis- 
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appointed him. Now that he had money in his pocket 
for the first time in weeks, he had planned to have 
her pick him up—he had no car, she did—and take 
her for a quick dinner somewhere before she had to 
be at work at 8:30. 

Since without Sarah there was no rush, he walked 
from the candy and book store, which was on Sixth 
‘Street in downtown Los Angeles, clear to First and 
Los Angeles Streets, where the Japanese section be- 
gan. He had a leisurely Japanese dinner in one of the 
restaurants on First. 

All during dinner, two figures Roy Jones had men- 
tioned kept running through his mind. The drop man 
had said that twenty-four runners other than Martin 
delivered to him each Thursday. And later he had 
told Martin he would be expected to bring in at least 
two thousand thereafter. Presumably that meant that 
the regulars averaged at least that. Twenty-five run- 
ners at two thousand each came to the mind-boggling 
sum of fifty thousand dollars. 

When he left the restaurant, Martin caught a cab 
and had it take him to Sunset Strip. It was a little 
after nine when the cab dropped him in front of the 
Hot Diggity Club in the center of the Strip. 

As usual, he stopped to admire Sarah Kingston’s 
photograph next to the front door before he went in. 
It was a blowup of her seated at the piano, smiling 
into the camera. She was a good-looking black woman 
in her late twenties, with a sultry expression and 
sensual-looking lips. Her substantial bosom was about 
two-thirds exposed in a low-cut gown. Beneath the 
photograph was printed in inch-high letters: Lovely 
Sarah Kingston, Princess of the Blues, at the piano 
bar nightly from 8:30 until midnight. 

Inside, only about half the stools at the main bar 
were filled, but six of the eight at the piano bar were 
occupied. The one to the far right happened to be 
vacant, and Martin slid onto it. 

Sarah was just finishing a piece. In person she was 
even better looking than her photograph, which-didn’t 
show the flawless beauty of her coal-black skin; and 
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in the picture the piano blocked the view of her figure 
below the bust. She was a tall girl, about five feet eight, 
and she was beautifully shaped all the way down to 
her feet. 

She glanced up to see Martin just as she sang the 
Jast note of the piece. Giving him a wide smile of wel- 
come, she instantly began to play and sing “I Can’t 
Give You Anything But Love, Baby.” She had a 
husky, sensual voice, and she kept her gaze riveted 
on his face all the time she was singing. 

A waitress came over to see what Martin wanted 
to drink. He shook his head; she shrugged and went 
away. 

There was applause from both the piano bar and 
the main bar when she finished singing. 

Martin asked, “How soon can you take a break?” 

“Right now,” she said. Rising from her piano bench, 
she smiled at the other customers and said, “Ten- 
minute intermission, folks,” and lifted the half-dozen 
dollar bills from the glass setting on the bar where 
people requesting numbers had stuffed tips. She 
shoved the bills into a purse as she preceded Martin 
to the main bar. 

They took stools at the near end of the bar, where 
they were some distance from any of the other patrons. 
He ordered bourbon and water for himself and Scotch 
and soda for her. 

When the drinks were delivered and both had sam- 
pled them, she asked, “How’d your first week go?” 

He made a face. “Hundred and three dollars and 
forty cents.” 

“For a whole week?” she said with indignation. 
“The bus boys here make that much.” 

Taking a sip of his drink, he said morosely, “Roy 
Jones says I ought to at least double that. Matter of 
fact, if I don’t, I’m out of a job.” 

She screwed up her attractive nose. “Even two 
hundred a week’s no big deal these days.” 

Harry emitted a sigh. “I had an idea, but it’s too 


“Roy let it drop that twenty-five numbers runners 
turn in to him every Thursday. If they average two 
grand, like he says, that’s fifty thousand clams. I sup- 
pose he goes to the bank Friday morning, but banks 
don’t open until ten. Up till then all that loot’s just 
sitting there.” 

Sarah’s eyes had gradually widened as he spoke. 
When he finished, she breathed, “Fifty thousand!” 

“Yeah,” Martin said dryly. “Belonging to Lou 
Malinda.” 

She frowned at him. “What difference does it mat- 
ter who it belongs to?” 

He gave her an irritated glance. “You must know 
who Lou Malinda is.” 

“Of course. The racketeer. Your boss, I guess, in 
away.” 

“In a remote way. He probably doesn’t know I ex- 
ist, but he’d sure as hell find out about me if I knocked 
him over for fifty grand.” 

“Why would he find out?” 

“He just would, woman. How, I can’t tell you, but 
you can be sure he would. If it was just Roy Jones’s 
money, I'd go after it. But Roy’s only a drop man for 
Malinda. And nobody knocks off Malinda money and 
lives to tell about it.” 

“How would anybody know?” she asked rapidly. 
“With a stocking mask over your head—” 

“No,” he interrupted in a definite tone. “Right away 
they’d suspect a runner. How many you think there 
are built like me and standing six feet three?” 

Running her gaze up and down his muscular frame 
admiringly, she said, “Ain’t many cats built like you 
anywhere, lover.” Then her voice turned wistful. “But 
fifty grand!” 

“Drop it, woman,” he said with a touch of exaspera- 
tion. “It’s out.” 

Sighing, she took another sip of her drink, then 
glanced along the bar. Her gaze briefly rested on a 
stocky black man in his late thirties who was just tak- 
ing a stool at the opposite end of the bar. She started 
to shift her eyes from him, then they suddenly jerked 
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back, and her expression became contemplative. He 
started to glance along the bar, and she averted her 
gaze again just before his got to her. 

Turning back to Harry Martin, she said, “Don’t 
make it obvious, but take a look at the black cat who 
just sat at the far end. Stocky guy in the dark blue 
suit.” 

Martin’s gaze briefly flicked in that direction, then 
back at her. “He’s staring at you like a stud in heat.” 

“That’s Dewey,” she said, smiling slightly. “Dewey 
Hughes. Comes in every night and stares at me like 
that all the time I’m playing. He’s got the hots for me.” 

Martin scowled at him, but the stocky man’s atten- 
tion was so completely riveted on Sarah that he 
didn’t notice. 

“You don’t have to be jealous,” Sarah said. “So 
far I haven’t given him anything but a couple of smiles, 
to encourage his stuffing dollars in the tip glass. But 
if I gave him a little come-on, like letting him take me 
home tonight, for instance, I think he’d do any damn 
thing I asked.” 

Martin swung his face toward her, and a menacing 
frown appeared on it. “Now why do you think I'd 
sit still for that, woman?” 

“Because he’s a heist artist. Just got off parole 
after his last hitch. Two years for knocking over a 
liquor store.” 


Chapter 2 


Harry Martin’s scowt gradually faded as he 
thought this over. Eventually he said, “Talk some 
more.” 

“J get him to knock the place over and bring the 
loot to my apartment. You'll be waiting there.” 
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He looked at her with grudging respect. “Not bad, 
except if Lou ever caught up with him, he’d squeal 
hat we hijacked him. Lou has ways of making people 

“Not if they can’t talk.” 

His expression became slightly startled. “Blow him 
away, you mean?” 

“Fifty thousand, Harry. Fifty thousand.” 

He licked his lips. “Yeah but I’ve never burned 
anybody. They've reinstated the death penalty for 
some murders, you know.” 

“Make him disappear. Even if somebody wonders, ~ 
the cops aren’t likely to look for him too hard. Who’s 
going to worry about an ex-con disappearing?” 

“That’s another thing,” he said. “He’s an ex-con.” 

“So?” 

“No ex-con could help knowing about Lou Malinda. 
I mean about how he is. He won’t want any more part 
of knocking off a numbers drop than I do.” 

Sarah pursed her lips. After a thoughtful sip of her 
drink, she said, “Suppose I don’t tell him?” 

He gazed at her without understanding. “Then why 
would he knock the place over?” 

“J mean, suppose I don’t tell him the store is a num- 
bers drop? Suppose I just tell him a kid I know cased 
the place, the owner deposits his week’s receipts Fri- 
day morning, so if he got there just before the banks 
opened, there’d be a fat take? Like maybe eight huo- 
dred to a thousand bucks.” 

After thinking this over, a slow smile formed on 
Martin’s face. “That could work, baby. When he sees 
how much he’s got, he'll probably tumble that he’s 
knocked over one of Malinda’s numbers drops, and 
may suddenly grow a few. gray hairs. But he sure as 
hell won’t take it back.” 

Nodding agreement, she said, “No, I’m sure he'll 
bring it to the apartment. But what if he just cleans 
out the register and misses the big stuff?” 

“t's almost certain to be in a bank deposit bag,” 
Martin said. “Tell him to be sure to get the bag. Tell 
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him to look in a metal cash box under the counter.” 

“All right. What’s the address of this place?” i 

Pulling the cocktail napkin from under his glass, 
Martin took out a pen and wrote down the Sixth Street 
address of Roy’s Place. 

Stuffing the address into: her purse, Sarah finished 
her drink and slid from her stool. “I'd better get back 
to work. And you’d better fade. You going home?” 

“Where else?” 

“Well, you better be out of there by midnight. And 
hide away your personal things, like your shaving 
stuff in the bathroom and your robe on the back of 
the bedroom door.” 

Frowning, he: asked, “Just how friendly you plan 
to get with this cat?” 

“As friendly as necessary,” she said, elevating her 
nose. “You don’t have a brand on me, Harry.” Then, 
as his frown deepened, she relented enough to pat his 
hand and say, “Only as friendly as necessary, lover. 
T’ve got no interest in any stud but you.” 

He looked only slightly mollified. “Well, stay out 
of the bedroom,” he instructed in a surly voice. 

“Don’t worry, lover. I'll just be friendly enough to 
wrap him around my finger. Why. don’t you phone 
about two AM.? If he’s still there, I'll call you Phyllis, 
and you can try again at three. I’m sure I'll have him 
out of there by then.” 

“You work on getting him out of there by two,” he 
said in a definite tone. “What the hell you expect 
me to do after the bars close? Sit in the Greyhound 
bus depot?” 

“Pll do the best I can, honey,” she said, giving his 
hand another little pat. 

Then she glanced down the bar toward Hughes, 
who was still gazing at her with a kind of wistful 
hunger. She pretended to see him for the first time, 
threw him a friendly smile, and wiggled her fingers 
at him. He smiled back, hugely and rather sur- 
prisedly. 

She returned to the piano bar. 

From her seat at the piano, Sarah could see the 
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main bar. Shortly after she sat down, she saw Harry 
get up and leave. Hughes, who apparently had been 
aware of Martin’s presence, even though he had 
never taken his eyes off Sarah long enough to look at 
him, immediately came over to the piano bar. The 
seat at the far right end, where Harry Martin had 
previously sat, was still vacant, and he took that. 

When she finished the piece she was singing, Sarah 
smiled up at the stocky black man and said, “Hi.” 

“Hi,” he said. “Can I buy you a drink?” 

“Just had one. But you can buy me one at my next 
break, if you’re still around.” 

“You mean at the bar?” he asked, hardly able to 
believe his good fortune, 

“Uh-huh.” 

“Pl still be around,” he assured her. 

She took her next break at 10:30. Rising from the 
bench and emptying the tip glass, which by then had 
another dozen bills in it, she preceded the stocky 
Hughes to the same end of the bar where she and 
Martin had sat. 

She had a Scotch and soda, and he ordered a bot- 
tle of beer. After he had paid for the drinks, he 
said, “That fellow you were having a drink with 
earlier. I’ve seen you sitting with him before. Your 
boyfriend?” 

She emitted a tinkling little laugh. “Harry? He’s 
may cousin.” 

“Oh,” he said, pleased. “You got a regular boy- 
friend?” 

“Pve been waiting for you,” she told him, her wide 
grin labeling it a joke, but her tone subtly suggesting 
he was the kind of man girls did wait for. 

“Well, I’m available,” he said in a jocular tone de- 
signed to let her know he recognized it was only a 
joke, but with an undertone not nearly as subtle as 
hers signifying that he meant it. 

“T know that,” she said. “I don’t mean I know 
you're available for me. I mean I just know you're 
single and haven't got a steady girl friend.” 

He looked surprised. “How?” 
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She sipped her drink, giving him a teasing sideways 
glance as she sipped. When she set down the glass, 
she said, “From Les, the manager.” 

That was true, but her intimation that she had in- 
quired about him because he interested her wasn’t. 
Her question to Les had been, “Who’s that stubby 
creep who’s been drooling at me at the piano bar 
every night?” 

Hughes’s reaction was a mixture of happiness and 
embarrassment. He said wryly, “Les’s knowed me a 
long time. Guess he told you everything, huh?” 

“If you mean about you being an ex-con, sure. 
I don’t hold that against you. Kind of makes you in- 
teresting.” 

“Tt does?” he said, both pleased and surprised. 
“Interesting enough to go out with me?” 

She smiled agreement. “Like when?” 

“Like after you get off at midnight.” 

“Week nights I go straight home when I get off,” 
she said. 

He looked disappointed, but then brightened again 
when she added, “You could take me home.” 

“That would be swell,” he said. “But it’ll have to 
be in a cab. I got no car.” 

“T have,” she informed him. 

“Gee, that’s even sweller,” he said, almost overcome 
by his wonderful luck. “Want another drink?” 

She had taken only one sip of the one in front of 
her. Picking it up, she said, “I have to get back to 
work. I'll take this one with me.” 

At midnight she cleared her tip glass for the last 
time, got her coat from the cloakroom, and led 
Dewey Hughes out to her brown 1974 Ford sedan in 
the parking lot. After unlocking the door on the 
driver’s side, she handed him the keys, climbed in, 
and slid over to the right side of the seat. 

When he had settled himself behind the wheel, 
he asked, “Where to?” 

“Leoti Place Terrace,” she said. “Head west on 
Sunset, and I’ll tell you where to turn.” 

Tt was a drive of only about eight blocks. En route 
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she asked him what he was currently doing for a liv- 
ing. 
“Nothing,” he confessed. “I was lathing on a con- 
struction job. You know, putting up the lath they 
plaster over. But I got laid off.” 

She was pleased to hear that, because it gave her 
an additional lever. “Then when you asked to take 
me out, you couldn’t really afford it, could you?” 

“Sure I could,” he said quickly. 

“Pll be blunt with you, Dewey. I like you a lot, 
but I don’t go cheap. I don’t mean I’m a gold digger. 
If I'd been going with a guy for a while, and he had 
a run of bad luck, I’d settle for hamburgers and beer 
until his luck turned again. But not starting out. So I 
guess we better table it until you get back on your 
feet, love.” 

“J wouldn’t take you out cheap,” he said with a 
touch of desperation. “I can always get money.” 

She temporarily shelved the subject by saying, 
“Right at the next corner.” 

Sarah’s apartment was. bright and modern. There 
was a cheerful front room with a gas-log fireplace, 
a kitchenette to the left of the front room, and a 
bedroom with a bath off of it to the right. 

Sarah told Hughes to make himself comfortable, 
excused herself, and went into the bedroom to hang 
up her coat and leaye her purse on her dresser. While 
there, she checked both the bath and bedroom to 
make sure Harry had removed all evidence of his 
temporary coresidence. The bathroom was clear, and 
his robe was gone from the hook on the bedroom door, 
but the toes of his oversized bedroom slippers peeped 
from beneath the bed. She hid them in the bottom 
drawer of the dresser she had assigned to him. 

Later, over drinks, side by side on the sofa, she 
again brought up the subject of Hughes’s finances by 
asking, “When you say you can always get money, 
how do you mean?” 

“Don’t worry about it, honey. I'll manage.” 

Earlier he had been so awed by Sarah that he 
wouldn’t have dared be so familiar as to call her 
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“honey.” It was probably beer boldness now, she 
thought, because she had counted the bottles he con- 
sumed at the club, and he was on his seventh. 

“J have to worry about it,” she said. “I know why 
you went up. You’re a big enough boy, so I’m not 
going to give you advice. If you want to heist a few 
places, that’s your business. But I don’t want you in 
jail again just because you need money to take me 
out.” 

“I need it for other expenses, too, baby. And like 
you say, I’m a big enough boy to make my own de- 
cisions.” 

He dropped his arm across her shoulders and pulled 
her head against his chest. She said, “If you do pull 
any heists, at least be smart. Case the joints first, and 
wear a stocking mask.” 

“You sound like an old pro,” he said, chuckling. 

He cupped her chin with his free hand to turn 
her lips upward, but she foiled him by abruptly sit- 
ting erect. As though she had sat up because she had 
a sudden thought, she said, “Hey, if you really plan 
to hit someplace, I know a spot that’s already cased, 
worth maybe eight hundred to a thousand.” 

That interested him so much that he took his arm 
from around her. “Where?” 

“A little candy and book store downtown on Sixth. 
It’s called Roy’s Place. Just one guy runs it and 
there’s not likely to be customers in there early in 
the morning. He only deposits once a week, on Fri- 
day. So if you hit him before ten tomorrow morning, 
you could pick up a full week’s receipts.” 

“How you know about this place?” he asked curi- 
ously. 

“J overheard a couple of bus boys at the club talk- 
ing about it. They’re only eighteen-year-old kids, so I 
gave them a lecture that scared them off. But I lis- 
tened to the whole thing before I let them know I was 
there, and they’d cased it real good.” 

Dewey Hughes pulled thoughtfully at an ear. 
“Kind of short notice. I'd need a car, and I'm no 
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good at car heists. I'd have to get a kid I know to 
lift me one.” 

Rising, Sarah went into the bedroom, took the car 
keys from her purse on the dresser, returned to the 
front room, and tossed them into Hughes’s lap. “You 
can bring it back after the job,” she said. “I'll help 
you count the take.” 

Lifting the keys, he regarded them dubiously. “I 
got no gun either,” he said. “And no pawnshops are 
open this time of night.” 

Sarah owned no guns, but Harry had an Army 
.45 automatic. Returning to the bedroom, she found 
it and a loaded clip in the top drawer of Harry’s 
dresser. 

Then she had another idea. Rummaging through 
the bottom drawer of her own dresser, she found an 
old pair of pantyhose with a run in one leg. She 
found a pair of scissors in the medicine cabinet, cut 
off the good leg, and dropped the remainder in the 
wastebasket. 

Returning to the front room, she laid the gun, the 
clip, and the stocking on the cocktail table in front 
of Hughes. 

A grin slowly formed on his face as he examined 
the three items. “You’re sort of a junior Ma Barker, 
baby,” he said. “Come here.” 

Obediently she sat next to him, allowed him to take 
her into his arms and kiss her. She didn’t like it, but 
she kept thinking of the $50,000. 
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Chapter 3 


DETECTIVE DAvip STARSKY bounced awake quite sud- 
denly. Turning his head to the right, he looked at the 
bedside alarm clock. When he saw it registered 7:20, 
he sat bolt upright and jumped from bed. 

The lump on the other side of the bed stirred, and 
a blond head emerged from beneath the covers. The 
girl’s eyes opened, then immediately closed against the 
early-morning sunlight streaming through the win- 
dow. One eye slitted open cautiously. 

“Whatsa matter?” the blond inquired sleepily. 

Bending over the clock to examine it, Starsky 
said, “Forgot to pull the button out.” 

He headed for the bathroom, shedding and kicking 
aside his pajama bottoms en route. He wasn’t wear- 
ing any top. The blond sighed and closed her eye 
again. 

Ten minutes later Starsky ran from the bathroom, 
showered and shaved, and quickly began dressing. A 
leanly muscled man in his late twenties, he had dark 
brown curly hair and blue eyes. 

His opening and closing the bureau drawers and 
closet door aroused the blond again. This time both 
eyes opened. 

“What’s the rush?” she asked. 

“Overslept twenty minutes.” 

She watched as he drew on faded Levis, Hush 
Puppies, a T-shirt, and shrugged into a blue wind- 
breaker that looked as though it had been bought 
at a garage sale. He topped off this sartorial splendor 
by pulling a knitted Los Angeles Rams warmup cap 
onto his head. 
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Seeing she was awake, he said, “Don’t forget to 
lock up when you leave.” 

“Aren't you going to drive me home?” she pouted. 

“No time, Cindy. Duty calls.” 

He took a .38 automatic from the drawer of the 
bedside stand, pulled up the back of his windbreaker, 
and thrust the gun under his belt in the middle of his 
back. 

“How am I supposed to get home?” Cindy inquired. 

Enroute to the door he said, “Bus stop’s one block 
east.” 

Rolling onto her back and elevating her knees, 
Cindy kicked the covers completely off the bed. She 
had been sleeping nude. She was a lovely girl, some- 
where in her early twenties, deeply tanned all over, 
with long, shapely legs and a large, firm bust. Pausing 
in the doorway, Starsky examined her with regretful 
admiration. s 

Arching her back in order to make her bosom pout 
upward, she asked, “Aren’t you even going to kiss me 
good-bye?” 

He said, “You know if I get within two feet of you, 
I won’t get to work until noon. You'll have to settle 
for this.” 

He blew her a kiss, went out quickly, and closed the 
bedroom door behind him. 

It was not quite eight A.M. when Starsky drove his 
Torino sedan onto the parking lot of Vinnie’s Gym on 
Figueroa Street. The Torino was an eye-catching car. 
Bright red, it had a foot-wide white stripe running 
across the roof from side to side just forward of the 
rear window, down the sides, then forward to taper to 
points at the hood. 

The only other car on the lot was a brown, rather 
beat-up two-year-old Ford sedan. Starsky parked next 
to it and hurried toward the side entrance to the gym- 
nasium. 

That early in the morning there was only one patron 
in the place, and he was all finished with his workout. 
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Detective Kenneth Hutchinson was just coming from 
the shower room. 

Hutchinson was also in his late twenties, with blue. 
eyes and the same leanly muscled build as Starsky. 
But there the resemblance stopped. About two inches 
taller than Starsky’s five feet eleven, he had blond hair 
and a sort of genteel handsomeness. In well-pressed 
slacks, a turtleneck sweater, and a tan checked sport 
coat, he looked more like a Beverly Hills socialite 
than a cop. Just as Starsky was obviously a product 
of the’ streets, Hutch Hutchinson obviously came from 
a cultured background. 

“Morning,” Starsky said. “Have a nice workout?” 

“J always have nice workouts,” Hutch said. “Had 
breakfast?” 

Starsky shook his head. “Forgot to pull out the 
alarm button and overslept twenty minutes.” 

“Well, I brought enough for two,” Hutch said. 

Walking over to a bench against the wall, he picked 
up a quart thermos bottle sitting on it, gave it a vig- 
orous shake, then unscrewed the cap and poured it full 
of an off-white liquid. He extended the cup toward 
Starsky. 

Regarding it suspiciously, and making no move to 
accept it, Starsky asked, “That the glop you stir up in 
your blender every morning?” 

“The word is elixir, not glop,” Hutch said, still hold- 
ing out the cup. “Try it. It'll give you pep you never 
dreamed of.” 

“What's in it again?” 

“Little goat’s milk, blackstrap molasses, sea kelp, 
lecithin, vitamins, and trace elements.” 

Reluctantly Starsky reached out to accept the cup. 
As he was raising it to his lips, Hutch said, “Oh, I for- 
got one ingredient. Desiccated liver.” 

The cup halted an inch from Starsky’s mouth. 
Slowly he extended it toward Hutch. 

“Aw, come on,” Hutch said. “Drink it. It'll make a 
new man of you.” 

“Td rather be an old man,” Starsky told him. 
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With a sigh, Hutch took back the cup and downed 
its contents himself. 

At that moment a man in his mid-fifties, hard- 
bodied, in perfect physical shape, came from the 
locker room carrying a pile of freshly laundered tow- 
els. He laid them in a laundry bin next to the front 
counter, then walked over to where Starsky and Hutch 
were standing. 

“Morning, Vinnie,” Starsky said. 

“Morning, Starsky.” 

Pouring another cup of the off-white liquid, Hutch 
said, “Starsky won’t drink this elixir, Vinnie.” 

“J know,” the gymnasium proprietor said. “He’s the 
kind of guy eats pizza and beer for breakfast. His 
guts’ll fall out when he reaches my age.” 

“What is your age, Vinnie?” Starsky asked. 

“Fifty-six.” 

“T got this recipe from Vinnie,” Hutch said. Holding 
the filled cup out to the gym owner, he asked, “Want 
a slug?” 

“Thanks,” Vinnie said, accepting it. 

Draining the cup, he smacked his lips. Hutch 
poured himself a second cup and tossed if off. 

Examining Vinnie’s muscular form, Starsky asked, 
“How long you been drinking that stuff, Vinnie?” 

“Since I was about your age.” 

Starsky turned his attention toward the cup in 
Hutch’s hand, studying it dubiously. Hutch poured an- 
other cup and held it out. 

After a moment’s hesitation, Starsky reluctantly ac- 
cepted the cup for a second time. Closing his eyes, he 
gulped down the contents. When he opened his eyes 
again, he stood for a moment with a sad, pained ex- 
pression on his face, then handed back the cup. 

“More?” Hutch asked. 

Starsky shook his head. “I just decided I'd rather 
have my guts fall out at fifty-six.” 

Shrugging, Hutch glanced at Vinnie. The gymna- 
sium proprietor said apologetically, “I already had 
breakfast, Hutch. Glass of celery juice mixed with 
wheat germ and crushed raisins.” 
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Starsky turned slightly green. 

Going over to a water fountain, Hutch rinsed out 
the thermos bottle cap and screwed it back on. Then 
he glanced at his wristwatch. 

“Five after eight,” he said. “We better get rolling.” 

By the time they got outside, Starsky’s face had re- 
gained his normal color. Hutch put the thermos bottle 
in the trunk of the brown Ford. 

After slamming the trunk lid, Hutch asked, “Which 
car today?” 

“Let’s take the Torino,” Starsky suggested. 

“You drove yesterday.” 

“The Torino doesn’t care who drives it,” Starsky 
said, tossing Hutch the keys. 

Shrugging, Hutch went over to the driver’s side of 
the red and white car, unlocked the door, climbed 
under the wheel, and reached over to unlock the other 
door. As Starsky got in, Hutch pulled down a small 
clipboard from the top of the sun visor and rested it 
on the steering wheel. He began pacing aloud from a 
checklist. 

“Glove compartment.” 

Opening the glove compartment and peering into it, 
Starsky said, “Shells. Flares. Tear-gas grenades.” 

“Shotgun,” Hutch read. 

Reaching under his seat, Starsky pulled out a rack 
that slid in and out on rollers, like a drawer. It con- 
tained a number of items. Starsky pushed open the 
slide bolt of a riot gun just far enough to see that there 
was a shell in the chamber. 

“Shotgun racked and loaded,” he said. 

“Radios?” 

“Two,” Starsky said, touching them. “Fresh batter- 
ies in the case.” 

“Flashlight?” 

“Here,” Starsky said, touching it. 

“Red flasher?” 

Starsky touched the police car flasher that could be 
attached to the roof by suction cups. “Here, Had fresh 
batteries put in yesterday.” 

“And the book,” Hutch finished. 
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He replaced the clipboard over the visor. Starsky slid 
the rack back under his seat, reached up under the 
dashboard, and pulled out a thick notebook anchored 
to a chain. Opening it, he thumbed through the wanted 
posters and police bulletins it contained. 

“Couple of hot cars. I'll give you the descriptions 
and license numbers as we’re rolling. Few MP bulle- 
tins. Nothing else hot.” 

Hutch started the engine. Leaving the book open 
on his lap, Starsky reached beneath the dashboard 
again and drew out a radio microphone. He pressed 
the transmit button as Hutch backed up the car. 
“Cruiser Three to Control One. Come in, Control 
One.” 

Hutch shifted into drive and drove off the lot, turn- 
ing right. From the radio speaker came, “Control One 
to Cruiser Three. Go ahead.” 

“Cruiser Three here,” Starsky said. “Log us on the 
street and rolling.” He looked at his watch. “The time, 
eight hundred hours and ten minutes.” 

“You're logged in at eight hundred hours and ten 
minutes,” the radio voice confirmed. “Good hunting.” 


Chapter 4 


FRIDAY MoRNING DEWEY Hughes was up early. He 
put on a blue turtleneck sweater, his dark blue suit, 
and a dark-colored felt hat. He left his room in the 
Franklin Avenue rooming house section of Holly- 
wood, caught a cinnamon twist and a cup of coffee at 
a Winchell’s Donut House, and was waiting in front of 
a downtown hardware store when it opened at 8:30. 
He bought a screwdriver and a pair of pliers. The 
reason he had to buy them was that all his worldly 
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Possessions fit into a single small trunk, and they didn’t 
include any tools. 

From the hardware store he drove up and down al- 
Jeys until he spotted a car parked in an open carport 
with no one around. Removing the car’s rear license 
plate, he drove to another deserted alley, parked, and 
switched the stolen plate for the rear plate on Sarah’s 
car. He removed Sarah’s front plate, too, and put it in 
the trunk. He figured the risk of being stopped for 
driving without a front plate was less dangerous than 
the risk of having some witness jot down the front- 
plate number of the getaway car. 

At 9:15 he parked just beyond Roy’s Place on Sixth 
Street. He waited until there were no pedestrians on 
either side of the street who didn’t have their backs to 
him, then took off his hat, opened the glove compart- 
ment, took out the nylon stocking, quickly pulled it 
over his head, and put his hat back on. 

Reaching into the glove compartment again, he took 
out the .45 automatic, drew back the slide and let it 
slam forward again in order to set a shell in the cham- 
ber, and set the hammer on quarter-cock, which he al- 
ways used in preference to the safety on an automatic 
because he considered it more accident-proof. He 
thrust the gun into his belt beneath his coat. 

After a quick glance both ways along the street to 
make sure there were still no pedestrians facing his 
way, he slid from the car and entered the candy store. 

The proprietor, a wide black man of about forty, 
was alone in the store, standing behind the counter, in 
the act of locking a canvas bank deposit bag. He 
looked up just as Dewey drew his gun from beneath 
his coat. 

The man casually tossed the bag beneath the 
counter. 

‘Till take that!” Hughes said, pointing the gun. 

Deliberately pretending to misunderstand him, the 
proprietor nodded toward the cash register at the near 
end of the counter and said, “Help yourself.” 

“I mean the bag you threw under the counter,” 
Hughes said. 
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The man’s nostrils flared. “Beat it, punk,” he 
rasped. 

The hammer of the automatic clicked loudly as 
Hughes drew it back in full-cock. The proprietor’s ex- 
pression became slightly uncertain, although it re- 
mained belligerent. He backed up a step. 

Outside, twenty-five-year-old Jennie Witherspoon, 
a lingerie clerk at Bullock’s Department Store up the 
street, was leisurely walking along Sixth Street toward 
work. She was in no hurry, because she didn’t have to 
be there until 9:45. A slim, attractive black girl, she 
paused periodically to peer into store windows. As she 
started past Roy’s Place, she didn’t pause, because 
there was no window display to gawk at, but she did 
glance in. 

The girl’s eyes widened as she caught a glimpse of a 
stocky man in dark clothes, wearing a stocking mask, 
pointing a gun at a black man behind the counter. In- 
creasing her pace, she went on by and ducked into the 
same phone booth from which Harry Martin had at- 
tempted to phone Sarah Kingston the evening before. 

Fumbling in her purse for a dime, Jennie said 
tensely, “I want the police.” 

Inside the store Dewey Hughes was saying, “You 
want to make it hard, it can be hard. Hand over that 
bag.” 

Glowering at the bandit, but apprehensive of the 
cocked gun, the proprietor reluctantly stooped and 
lifted the canvas bag from the box under the counter 
into which he had tossed it. He started to extend it 
across the counter, then suddenly used it to bat aside 
the gun barrel. 

The gun went off with a deafening roar. The slug 
ripped through the fleshy part of the proprietor’s bi- 
cep, its force spinning the man around even though 
no bone was struck. The bank deposit bag flew from 
his grasp and hit the bandit in the chest, then fell to 
the floor on the customer side of the counter. 

“Qh, man!” Dewey Hughes said unhappily. 

He hadn’t meant to shoot. The blow against the gun 
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barrel had caused an involuntary contraction of his 
trigger finger. 

Scooping the canvas bag from the floor, he raced for 
the door, dropping the gun’s hammer to quarter-cock 
as he ran and thrusting the pistol back beneath his belt. 

In the phone booth Jennie was describing the loca- 
tion of the candy store to a complaint sergeant. She 
didn’t know the address, and she wasn’t about to go 
back to look, so she had to explain where it was geo- 
graphically. 

“The name of the place is on the window, but I 
can’t remember it,” she said. “Somebody’s Place. 
Anyway it sells candy, books, and magazines, and I 
think greeting cards. It’s about a half-block west of 
Bullock’s on Sixth Street, on the south side of the 
mieeng2* 

“Got it,” the sergeant said. “Just a minute.” 

She heard him repeating this information, pre- 
sumably either into a radio microphone or into another 
telephone. Then she heard the boom of the gun from 
inside the store. 

“Hey, a shot just went off in there!” she said excit- 
edly. 

Peering through the glass side of the booth in the di- 
rection of the store, she saw the bandit run outside 
carrying a canvas bag and jump into a car parked di- 
tectly in front of the phone booth. 

“The stickup man just ran out and jumped into a 
car,” she said into the phone in a rapid-fire voice. “A 
brown Ford sedan. Two door. A couple of years old, 
I think, but I’m not sure, because they don’t seem to 
change much in looks any more from year to year.” 

She was aware that the sergeant was trying to say 
something in her ear as she rattled on, but she was too 
excited about reporting events blow by blow to stop 
talking long enough to hear what it was. 

“He’s got the engine started and is taking off like 
a jet.” She emitted a little gasp. “Oh, oh! He sideswiped 
a parked car! 

“Lady!” the sergeant yelled in her ear, 

That got her attention. “Yes?” 
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“Get the license number.” 

There was a moment’s silence before she said 
meekly, “Sorry. He’s already turned the next comer, 
Sergeant.” 

The sergeant sighed. “Okay, lady. Will you give 
me your name, please?” 

“Jennie Witherspoon.” 

“Miss or Mrs.?” 

.“Ms,” Jennie said a trifle coldly. She was a member 
of NOW. 

After a slight pause, the sergeant said, “You mean 
like M-S-period?” 

“Like M-S-period,” Jennie confirmed. 

“All right, Ms. Witherspoon. Will you please wait 
there until police arrive to take your statement?” 

“Tf it isn’t too long,” Jennie said. She looked at her 
watch. “I have to be to work in twenty minutes. It’s 
only half a block from here, though. I work at Bull- 
oes” 

“They should be there any second now, Miss—er 
—Ms. Witherspoon. I’ve been putting everything on 
the air as we talked.” 


The first hour of Starsky and Hutch’s tour was 
rather dull. They merely cruised down one street and 
up another throughout their assignment district. Star- 
sky’s gaze probed every person he spotted and every 
event taking place on the right side of the street; Hutch 
missed nothing happening on the left side. Once they 
stopped to shake down a junkie they knew had started 
dealing, but all he had on him was one half-smoked 
marijuana cigarette, and under the new one-ounce law 
for possession, that was no longer a crime in Cali- 
fornia, but only a legal violation about as serious as 
running a red light. They didn’t even bother to write 
him a citation. 

Aside from that, nothing at all happened worthy of 
their attention prior to nine A.M. 

A few minutes before nine, as they neared a drive- 
in sandwich stand, Starsky suddenly pointed toward 
it and said, “Pull in there.” 
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Hutch obediently turned onto the parking lot and 
. pulled into one of the white-lined slots. “What'd you 
see?” he asked, glancing around. 

“A sign that said, ‘Food,’” Starsky told him. “That 
funny-tasting milkshake you conned me into drinking 
was no breakfast.” Getting out of the car, he peered 
back in through the window. “Want anything?” 

Hutch shook his head. 

“J think they have yogurt,” Starsky said. “You like 
yogurt.” 

“TI don’t eat between meals,” Hutch said virtuously. 
“J already had breakfast.” 

Shrugging, Starsky went over to the order window. 
In a few minutes he returned carrying a plastic cup 
with a straw in it and something wrapped in wax paper. 
He used the glove compartment door as a table, set the 
cup on it, and unwrapped the sandwich. It looked like 
a chili dog, except that the sauce resembled chocolate 
syrup instead of chili. 

“What is that?” Hutch asked, staring at it. 

“Root beer.” Starsky took a bite of his sandwich and 
chewed with enjoyment. 

“T mean that thing you're eating.” 

Starsky finished chewing and swallowed before say- 
ing, “A chili dog.” He took another bite. 

- “With chocolate sauce?” Hutch said on a high note. 

Starsky finished chewing and swallowed again. 
“That’s not chocolate sauce. It’s called mole sauce. It’s 
terrific.” 

“You're eating a chocolate-covered chili dog!” 
Hutch said unbelievingly. 

“Am not. Told you it’s mole sauce.” 

“How do they make it?” Hutch inquired. “Out of 
ground-up moles?” 

Starsky gave him a pained look. “Don’t be vulgar, 
partner.” 

He finished the sandwich with evident enjoyment, 
crushed the wax paper into a ball, and made a perfect 
basket shot into a trash barrel ten feet away. He was 
just starting to sip his root beer when the dispatcher’s 
voice came over the radio. 
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“Control One to all units in the vicinity of Sixth and 
Broadway. Two-eleven in progress at a candy, maga- 
zine, and book store a half-block west of Bullock’s on 
south side of street. Do not have name of store or ex- 
act address.” 

Starsky took a quick gulp of his root beer, arced the 
nearly full cup into the trash barrel without spilling a 
drop, slammed the glove compartment door, and slid 
the rack between his feet from under the seat. As 
Hutch backed up the car and shot toward the parking 
Jot exit with the siren growling, Starsky reached out 
the window and up onto the roof to slap the red flasher 
in place. Hutch swung right and increased the pitch of 
the siren to a scream as he made a left turn through a 
red light at the intersection. 

Lifting the microphone, Starsky said into it, “Cruiser 
Three to Control One. We’re en route to the two-eleven 
in vicinity of Sixth and Broadway.” 

“Roger, Cruiser Three,” the dispatcher said. “The 
witness, who is on a nearby phone, just reported hear- 
ing a shot.” 

“Okay, Control One, We'll be there in a couple of 
minutes.” 

Starsky hung up the mike, but almost immediately 
picked it up again when the radio said, “Control One 
to Cruiser Three. Come in, Cruiser Three.” 

“Cruiser Three here,” Starsky said. 

“The witness reports the suspect has left the store 
and has left the scene in a vehicle. Be on the lookout 
for a brown Ford, two-door sedan, probably two years 
old. License number unknown.” 

“Got it, Control One.” In an aside to Hutch he said, 
“Sounds like your car. Sure you locked it?” 

Hutch merely grunted . 

The dispatcher said, “The witness is waiting at the 
scene. Her name is Ms. Jennie Witherspoon.” 

“Ms.?” Starsky reported. 

“That’s the way she gave it, Cruiser Three. M-S- 
period. Ms.” 

“Oh,” Starsky said. “Women’s Lib. Cruiser Three 
over and out.” 
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He hung up the mike. Since the robber was no longer 
at the scene, Hutch cut the siren. Starsky left the red 
flasher on the roof, however. Both began studying traf- 
fic for a brown Ford sedan. 

A minute later they pulled up in front of the candy 
store. 


Chapter 5 


As soon As he was around the corner, Dewey Hughes 
jerked off his hat, dropped it onto the car seat next to 
him, and pulled the stocking from his head. Crum- 
pling it into a ball, he tossed it on the floor in front 
of the passenger seat and put his hat back on. 

After his initial getaway spurt, he dropped his speed 
to the legal limit. He drove several blocks, finally turned 
down an alley, and parked in a recessed area next to 
the loading platform of a furniture warehouse. It was 
an ideal spot because the warehouse was closed and 
the car couldn’t be seen in the recessed-area from either 
end of the alley. 

Getting out, he examined the right side of the car. 
The rear fender was badly dented where he had side- 
swiped the car parked in front of him when he took off 
in such a hurry. He saw that he managed to scrape off 
a considerable amount of green paint from the other 
car, and from bitter experience he knew what the 
LAPD Crime Lab could do with that if they ever got 
hold of both cars. He would have to take the Ford 
far enough out of town to get the fender straightened 
and repainted so that the report of the repair couldn’t 
seep back to the LAPD. San Diego, maybe, or Santa 
Barbara in the other direction. 

Removing the stolen license plate, he tossed it into 
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a trash bin at one end of the loading platform and put 
the legitimate plates back on the car. 

Back in the car, he examined the bank deposit bag. 
It was locked, but the key was still in the lock. He had 
interrupted the store owner in the act of locking it, and 
the man hadn’t had time to remove the key. Unlocking 
it, he slid open the zipper. 

His first reaction when he saw the five stacks of 
banded currency in the bag was pleasure. But that 
changed to consternation when he pulled out a stack 
and saw its denomination. Quickly, he pulled out the 
other four stacks to examine them, too. They all were 
hundred-dollar bills. 

“Oh, man!” he groaned. 

He knew instantly he had knocked over a numbers 
drop, because before he had graduated to bigger 
things, Dewey Hughes had once been a runner. To 
avoid having to handle huge amounts of dollar bills 
and coins, collectors normally required their runners to 
convert as much of their receipts as possible into hun- 
dred dollar bills before turning them in. Each runner 
would of course have a few smaller bills and coins to 
turn in, but again it was normal for collectors to hang 
onto those in order to pay off winning bets. The fact 
that there was nothing less than a hundred in the bag 
was merely further evidence that it was numbers 
money. 

Replacing the currency in the bag, he relocked the 
bag, dropped in onto the seat beside him, and con- 
sidered his position. 

It had to be Lou Malinda’s money, he thought, and 
Malinda was about the meanest cat in town when any- 
body tried to step on him. Hughes took it for granted 
that he would be tracked down. How Malinda would 
manage to find out who had knocked over the drop he 
had no idea, but there was no question in his mind 
that the racket boss would manage. You simply did 
not knock off mob money and live to spend it. 

If he hadn’t shot the drop operator, he might have 
been able to get away with returning the money and 
making an abject apology. But not now. Returning 
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it might keep him from getting killed, but at the very 
Jeast he could expect a couple of broken arms as an 
object lesson to anyone else who might be brash 
enough to contemplate putting bullets into any of Lou 
Malinda’s boys. 

Sweat began to bead his brow as he considered 
and discarded various plans to worm himself out of 
this jam. Then suddenly a plan occured to him that 
he didn’t have to discard. Emitting a sigh of relief, he 
started the car and drove out of the alley. 


A slim, attractive black girl in her mid-twenties was 
standing in front of the candy store when Starsky and 
Hutch got out of opposite sides of the Torino. Since 
the flasher was still on top of the car, she recognized 
it as a police car. As they converged on her, she said, 
“I’m Jennie Witherspoon, the one who phoned in.” 

Starsky said, “Ah, yes, Miss—Ms. Witherspoon.” 
Glancing at his partner, he said, “You take her, 
Hutch, while I check inside.” 

As Starsky disappeared into the store, a black and 
white police car pulled up behind the Torino, and 
two uniformed policemen got out. Apparently no one 
aside from Jennie Witherspoon had paid any attention 
to the shot fired during the robbery, because she 
was the only one near the store when Starsky and 
Hutch arrived. But as soon as the police car pulled 
up, people began to pour from stores and buildings 
all along the street and to converge on the candy 
store. 

Showing his ID to the two policemen, Hutch said, 
“My partner’s inside. One of you go back him up. 
The other one break up that mob descending on us.” 

The older of the pair, a portly, middle-aged man, 
went into the store. The other, a muscular man in his 
early twenties, turned to the gathering crowd and 
boomed, “All right, folks, keep your distance, please!” 

Taking out a notebook and pen, Hutch said, 
“Okay, Ms. Witherspoon, will you tell me what hap- 
pened?” 

Inside the store Starsky found a widely built black 
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man of about forty standing behind the counter. He 
was in his undershirt, and a shirt with a bloody sleeve 
was draped across the counter, next to an open first- 
aid kit. The man had wrapped some gauze bandage 
around his left bicep and was in the act of securing 
it in place with surgical tape. Blood had soaked 
through the bandage, leaving a red spot about the size 
of a silver dollar. 

Showing his ID, Starsky said, “Detective Starsky. 
How bad you hurt?” 

“Just a nick, Officer. Nothing to worry about.” 

He finished taping the bandage, dropped the roll 
of white tape into the first-aid kit, closed the kit, and 
put it under the counter. 

“May I have your name?” Starsky asked. 

“Roy Jones.” 

“You the owner?” 

“Uh-huh.” 

The door opened and closed again. Starsky glanced 
around to see a portly, middle-aged cop in uniform. 

“Your partner told me to back you up.” 

Nodding, Starsky turned back to the wounded man, 
“Want to tell me just what happened, Mr. Jones?” 

“This punk come in and pulled.a gun. I pointed 
to the cash register and told him to help himself. But 
he was nervous. The gun went off—accidently, I 
think—and nicked my arm. That rattled him, so he 
ran out.” 

“Without taking anything?” 

“Not even a candy bar. It’s no problem. Forget it.” 

Starsky said amiably, “A bullet in your arm may 
be no trouble to you, but if we ignore it, can you 
imagine the trouble the NAACP would give us?” 
Turning back tothe uniformed cop, he said, “Get an 
ambulance.” 

Nodding, the policeman went outside to use the 
two-way radio in his car. 

Returning his attention to the victim, Starsky said, 
“How about a description?” He took out a small note- 
book and poised a pen over it. 

Jones shrugged. “He was wearing a stocking mask.” 
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“Gloves, too?” 

The proprietor stared. “I don’t know. Why?” 

“Did you see his hands? Was he black or white?” 

Jones shrugged again. “I don’t know. Everything 
happened so fast.” 

After contemplating him moodily for a moment, 
Starsky asked, “Size and build?” 

“Average, I guess. Maybe a little bigger than ay- 
erage. But they always look bigger with guns in their 
hands.” a 

So far, Starsky had written nothing in his notebook. 
He said, “Want to make a guess at his age?” 

“Twenty to eighty. How the hell do I know? I 
told you he had on a stocking mask.” 

“Dress?” Starsky asked patiently. 

That finally got some details worth marking down 
in the notebook. Jones said, “Dark blue suit, blue 
turtleneck sweater, oxford gray hat. And a forty-five 
automatic.” 

“Forty-five, was it?” Starsky asked glancing at the 
bandaged arm again. “You sure?” 

“Tm sure. I was in the Army once.” 

“They've got a lot of slam. How come it didn't 
knock you down?” - 

“What makes you think it didn’t? You don’t have 
to stay down, you know. Look, Officer, why make a 
big thing out of this? The guy didn’t get anything, and 
I’m not hurt bad enough to need an ambulance. 
Why don’t we just forget it?” 

After again contemplating him moodily for a time, 
Starsky said, “Anything you're not telling me, Mr. 
Tones?” 

“Like what?” 

“Like maybe you know or suspect who this dude 
was who tried to heist you?” 

Roy Jones frowned at him. “What kind of a 
dumb question is that?” 

“] thought it was kind of a smart question myself,” 
Starsky told him immodestly. “You seem so anxious 
to forget it, I can’t help wondering if maybe you're 
covering up for the gunman.” 
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“Why the hell would I do something like that?” 

“Offhand, the only reason I can think of is that he’s 
somebody close to you. Like a brother, or a brother- 
in-law, or maybe even a son. And you want to handle 
it yourself without involving the cops.” 
~The black man emitted a short, barking laugh. 
“You're way out in left field, mister. He was just some 
punk I never saw before. I want to forget it because 
he cost me nothing, and I don’t want to spend the 
next couple of days answering questions and filling 
out forms. It’s the red tape, brother, that’s all. I don’t 
want to get involved in all that red tape.” 


Chapter 6 


OvTsIE, THE BLACK girl was saying to Hutch, “When 
I saw what was ‘happening, I ran over to that pay 
phone.” She pointed toward the nearby booth. “The 
one over there, and called the police.” 

Hutch said, “If more citizens would do that, there’d 
be a lot less crime.” 

Nodding in vigorous agreement, Jennie said, “I 
know. Then he ran out of the store and got in a car 
parked right there.” Again she pointed. “A Ford 
sedan. A seventy-four, I think, but I won’t swear to 
the year.” 

Writing in his notebook, Hutch said, “Ford sedan, 
probably seventy-four.” 

“My neighbor’s got one just like it, and I think 
it’s a seventy-four. A blue Ford sedan.” 

Again writing, Hutch said, “Color blue.” 

“No,” Jennie corrected. “My neighbor’s is blue. 
He got into a brown one.” 
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Scratching it out and writing again, Hutch said, 
“Brown.” 

“He didn’t have the gun in his hand any more when 
he came out. He was carrying one of those bank de- 
posit bags. And the stocking mask was still over his 
head.” 

“Notice his hands?” Hutch asked. 

“His hands?” she repeated puzzledly. 

“Since you noticed what he was carrying, you must 
haye seen his hands. Was he black or white.” 

“Oh. Black.” 

“You're sure?” 

“Certain,” she said. “I’m a very observant person. 
He gunned the engine when he took off, and it made 
the car take off too fast. He clipped the car parked 
in front of him with his right rear fender.” She pointed 
to a green Pontiac sedan at the curb. “See where 
he busted in the fender a little?” 

Nodding, Hutch went over to examine the damage. 
He wrote down the license number of the Pontiac. 

When he returned to Jennie, she said, “Then he 
went around the corner, right on Broadway.” 

“License number?” Hutch asked hopefully. 

“J didn’t get it,” Jennie said regretfully. “That’s 
strange, too, because I’m usually a very observant 
person.” 

Hutch closed his notebook and put it away. “Well, 
thank you. You’ve been very helpful. If we catch the 
man, you'll be contacted to appear as a witness, of 
course.” 

Nodding, Jennie said, “I don’t mind that. I believe 
in being a good citizen.” 

Hutch started toward the younger of the two uni- 
formed cops, who was still keeping back the crowd. 
Jennie said to Hutch, “What about my dime?” 

Pausing and turning, Hutch said, “Dime?” 

“I don’t mind being a good citizen, but I don’t ex- 
pect to pay for the privilege. I put a dime in that pay 
phone.” 

“Oh, certainly.” Hutch dug into his pockets. He 
came up with a button, two pennies, and a piece torn 
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from a matchbook cover with a phone number written 
on it. Gazing at the items, he said, “Yeah. Well, what 
you have to do is put in a requisition.” 

She gave him a withering look. Realizing that had 
been a rather ridiculous suggestion, he said apolo- 
getically, “Uh, just a second.” 

He went over to tap on the store window. 

Inside the store Starsky was saying to the victim, 
“Just exactly what did he say when he shoved the gun 
at you?” 

The black man pursed his lips, as though unsuc- 
cessfully trying to remember. 

“Jt was a he, wasn’t it?” Starsky inquired sarcas- 
tically. 

Then Hutch’s tapping on the window got through 
to Starsky, and he turned around. Hutch signaled for 
him to come outside. 

Turning back to Roy Jones, Starsky said, “While 
you try to figure that out, I’ll be outside.” 

Starsky strode outdoors. The middle-aged police- 
man was just getting out of the police car. He said 
to Starsky, “Ambulance on the way.” 

Nodding, Starsky said to Hutch, “What do you 
need?” 

“A dime?” 

Starsky stared at him. “For what?” 

Indicating Jennie, Hutch said, “Ms. Witherspoon 
called the police on that pay phone over there.” He 
pointed to the phone. 

Jennie said, “And I'd like my dime back.” 

“Oh,” Starsky said. “Well, you have to put in a 
requisition for—” 

The expression on the black girl’s face stopped 
him. Hutch said with vast patience, “Starsky, just give 
the lady a dime.” 

Starsky dug in his pockets and came up with some 
change. Selecting a dime, he handed it to her. 

“Thank you,” she said formally. 

“You're welcome, ma’am.” 

“You can get it back, of course,” she told him. “Just 
put in a requisition.” 
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She walked off. Starsky gazed after her for a mo- 
ment, then shrugged and returned the balance of the 
change to his pocket. 

Hutch went over to the young policeman. “Call for 
somebody: from the Crime Lab,” he said. “When he 
gets here, I want a paint sample from that damaged 
fender there.” He pointed to the green Pontiac, “Also 
any paint the car that hit it may have left.” 

“Roger,” the patrolman said. He went over to lift 
the microphone from the police car without getting 
into the car. 

Returning to Starsky, Hutch asked, “Anything?” 

Starsky said glumly, “This turkey’s been shot, and 
he just wants to forget it. Says the guy didn’t get 
anything, and he doesn’t want to bother with the red 
tape.” 

“What you mean, he didn’t get anything?” 

“He says the guy got rattled when the gun went off 
—he thinks it went off accidentally—and ran out 
without the till.” 

“That’s funny,” Hutch said with a frown. “Ms. 
Witherspoon said the bandit was carrying a bank de- ~ 
posit bag when he ran from the store.” 

Starsky raised his eyebrows. “Well now, maybe 
we'd better have further converse with Mr. Jones.” 

He reentered the store with Hutch trailing him. In- 
dicating Hutch, Starsky said, “This is my partner, 
Detective Hutchinson, Mr. Jones. He just gave me 
some interesting information. A witness saw the sus- 
pect run from the store after the shooting, and she 
says he was carrying a bank deposit bag.” 

“Your witness saw wrong,” Jones said in a definite 
tone. “I don’t even own a bank deposit bag.” 

Starsky and Hutch looked at each other. Hutch 
started to say something, but instead paused to listen 
to an approaching siren. The scream of the siren grew 
in volume, then tapered off to silence as the vehicle 
came to a halt directly outside. 

The middle-aged cop came in to announce unnec- 
essarily, “The ambulance is here.” 
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Roy Jones said to Starsky in an irritated voice, “I 
don’t need no ambulance, Hutchinson.” 

“[m Starsky,” the detective said. He jerked a 
thumb at his partner. “He’s Hutch.” 

Shifting his gaze to Hutch, Jones said, “Okay, so I 
still don’t need no ambulance.” 

Two ambulance attendants came in, one of them 
carrying a litter under one arm. Staring at it, Jones 
said loudly, “I sure as hell don’t need that stretcher!” 

The other attendant said to his partner, “Patient’s 
ambulatory. You can put it back.” 

The man carrying the litter went out again. 

Starsky said to the remaining attendant, “He’ll be 
a couple of minutes. We still have a few questions.” 

“J can’t answer no more questions,” Jones said, “I 
got to get to the hospital.” 

Hutch said, “A minute ago you were telling us you 
didn’t need an ambulance.” 

“You crazy, man?” the black man inquired. “I been 
shot.” 

Lifting a sweater from a hook on the back wall, 
he draped it around his bare shoulders, came from 
behind the counter, and moved over to the door. 
Pausing to one side of it, he motioned for everyone 
else to precede him out. 

“Got to lock up,” he announced. “Leave the place 
‘open, it’ll be cleaned out when I get back.” 

The ambulance attendant, the portly patrolman, 
and the two detectives. all silently filed through the 
door. Starsky and Hutch watched broodingly as the 
black man locked the door and dropped the key into 
his pocket. They continued to watch as he climbed into 
the back of the ambulance. The attendant who had 
been carrying the litter climbed in back with him and 
pulled the door closed from inside. The other got in 
the driver’s seat. 

The ambulance moved off with its siren at first 
growling, then increasing its pitch to a scream. 

Starsky went over to the Torino, switched off the 
roof flasher, which had been going all this time, and 
returned the flasher to the rack under the front seat, 
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Then, still standing outside on the curb with the car 
door open, he lifted the radio microphone and called 
Captain Dobey. 

The captain was in his office on the third floor of 
Parker Center when the call came in from Starsky. 
He was a large black man in his late forties, an inch 
short of six feet tall and weighing 225 pounds. He had 
a round, intelligent face that seldom smiled, and he 
sported a black mustache. His dress tended to be con- 
servative. At the moment he wore an oxford gray suit 
and a dark blue tie. 

“Dobey,” he said into the phone. 

“Starsky, Captain,” a familiar voice said in his ear. 
“We've got a kind of strange two-eleven and shooting. 
Will you check R. and I. to see if they’ve got anything 
either on the place the hit was made or the guy who 
owns it?” 

“Sure,” Dobey said, pulling a scratch pad in front 
of him and picking up his desk pen. “Shoot.” 

“Tt’s called Roy’s Place. Little one-man store that 
sells candy, magazines, books, and greeting cards.” 
He gave a number on Sixth Street. 

rane it down, Dobey said, ““Who’s the proprie- 
tor?” 

“Roy Jones. Black, about forty.” 

After writing this down also, the captain said, 
“Okay, now what’s strange about the case?” 

“Despite being shot—not seriously, incidentally— 
Jones seems anxious to forget the whole thing. He 
claims the bandit didn’t get anything, but a witness 
says he was carrying a bank deposit bag when he 
tan from the store.” : 

“Hmm. You throw the witness’s statement at the 
victim?” = 

“Uh-huh. He says she’s mistaken, that he doesn’t 
even own a bank deposit bag.” 

“Could the witness be mistaken?” 

“Hutch says no. He’s the one talked to her. He says 
she’s a very observant person.” 

“That is strange,” Captain Dobey said, frowning. 
“Til see what R. and I. has to say about Mr. Jones.” 
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“Hang on, Captain. Hutch wants to talk to you.” 

A moment later Ken Hutchinson’s voice said, 
“Morning, Captain. Will you put out an APB on the 
suspect and his car for us?” 

“All right. Go ahead.” 

“We don’t have much of a description on the sus- 
pect, because he wore a stocking mask, Stocky build, 
five-eight to five-ten, one seventy-five to one eighty- 
five, black, Dressed in a dark blue suit, blue turtle- 
neck sweater, oxford gray hat. Age unknown.” 

“That narrows it down to only about ten thousand 
possibles,” Dobey said dryly. “If he changes his 
clothes, make it a hundred thousand.” 

“We're a little better on the vehicle,” Hutch told 
him. “Brown Ford two-door sedan, probably a 1974, 
but maybe a yeat either way. Rear right fender is 
probably banged up, and may have some green paint 
on it scraped from a parked car it sideswiped.” 

“License?” 

“Witness didn’t get it.” 

“Okay,” the captain said. “I'll get it on the air. And 
Til get back to you soon as I hear from R. and L.” 

“Roger,” Hutch said. 

“Incidentally, as vague as the description of the sus- 
pect is, at least it’s a description. How come the suspect 
cooperated that much?” 

“He didn’t. Description’s from a witness.” 

“Qh. All right, Hutch, you'll be hearing from me.” 

Captain Dobey pressed down one of the phone’s 
cutoff buttons, released it, and dialed Records and 
Identification. 
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Chapter 7 


EXceEpT FoR A few bureaucrats in such agencies as the 
Internal Revenue Service, the State Alcoholic Bever- 
ages Control Board, and the Department of Motor 
Vehicles, no one knew Huggy Bear’s real name, not 
even his employees. He signed his. pay checks “Huggy 
Bear.” He was a tall, lean black man with close- 
cropped hair and elfin eyes. A sporty dresser, this 
morning he wore sky-blue slacks, a peppermint-candy 
striped shirt, a large green bow tie, and orange high- 
heeled shoes. 

Huggy Bear was the owner and manager of the 
restaurant-bar in downtown Los Angeles that bore his 
name. At the moment he was tending bar, which didn’t 
involve much work because there were only two cus- 
tomers in the place. One was an elderly white man 
drinking beer near the center of the bar. The other 
was a pretty black girl in her mid-twenties with a slim 
waist but a rather oversized bust, drinking gin and 
tonic at the end of the bar farthest from the door. 

There was a stool behind the bar next to the cash 
register, but Huggy Bear wasn’t using it. Instead he 
leaned on his elbows directly across from the girl. 

“You just passing through the neighborhood, or you 
a new local resident?” he asked her. 

“Neither,” she said, smiling. “I’m a new dress model 
at the dress shop up the street. But I don’t go in until 
eleven.” 

“J figured you was a model,” he said with modest 
pride in his perception. “You got that model look.” 

“What look’s that?” she asked, more amused than 
flattered. 
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“Sort of poised. Straight-backed, like you learned to 
walk with a book balanced on your head. You know 
—classy.” 

“Well, thank you for the last adjective,” she said, 
grinning widely. “But I’m not so sure I like looking 
like I walk around with a book on my head.” 

“J meant it as a compliment,” he told her. “All I 
got for you is compliments. You are pure beauty, a 
breath of spring, a rose in nature’s hair. That’s from a 
poem I read in Ebony. My name’s Huggy Bear.” 

Laughing, she said, “I know. They told me all about 
you at the shop. They said not to believe anything you 
said. I’m Sylvia Thomas.” 

“Gross libel,” Huggy Bear assured her. “I am not 
only truthful, but generous. I’ll buy you a drink.” 

“Hey, Huggy!” the elderly man called. “How about 
another beer?” 

Without glancing around, Huggy Bear said, “In a 
minute, Jake. Can’t you see 'm tied up? You want 
another gin and tonic, Sylvia?” 

Shaking her head, she said, “They frown on models 
showing up drunk.” 

“On the house,” he urged. 

“The free ones are just as strong, Huggy. Rain 
check?” 

“Rain check,” he agreed. “What time you get off 
work?” 

“Five P.M.” 

“By coincidence that’s when my relief bartender 
comes on duty,” he said. “How about we dine together 
at the Chez Huggy Bear?” 

“Here?” 

“Best food in town. Besides, I'll only be off duty 
as a bartender, not off duty completely. I got to stick 
around in case they need me as a second bartender 
or cashier or something.” 

“All right,” she agreed. 

“How about my beer?” the elderly man called im- 

patiently. 

“Coming, coming,” Huggy Bear said, leaving the 

girl long enough to set another bottle of beer in front 
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of the man and ring up the sale. Then he immediately 
started back toward the end of the bar. 

The side door leading to the alley opened, and a 
stocky black man dressed in a dark blue suit, a blue 
turtleneck sweater, and a dark hat came in. The man 
was holding some bulky object against his side under 
his coat. Making an urgent motion to Huggy Bear, 
he pushed through the swinging door into the kitchen. 

Frowning after the man, Huggy Bear said to the 
girl in a regretful voice, “Excuse me.” 

Coming from behind the bar, he entered the kitchen. 
The stocky man was waiting just inside the door, still 
clutching the object under his coat. 

“What is it, Dewey?” the restaurant owner asked. 

Dewey Hughes threw an uneasy glance at the cook 
working at the rear of the kitchen with his back to 
them. In a low voice he said, “Can you get hia out 
of here for a couple of minutes?” 

“Sure. Hey, Angie!” 

When the cook turned around, Huggy Bear said, 
“Go wash you hands or something for about five min- 
utes, huh?” 

Shrugging, Angie said, “If you don’t care about 
lunch being put up at five after eleven instead of 
eleven.” 

He walked past them out of the kitchen. 

“Okay,” Huggy Bear said. “Make it fast.” 

The stocky man took the bulging object from under 
his coat. It was a bank deposit bag with the key in 
the lock. Unlocking and unzipping it, he took out a 
banded sheaf of currency and handed it to Huggy 
Bear. 

Riffing through it, the lean man’s lips formed a 
soundless whistle. Handing it back, he said, “If that’s 
a full stack of a hundred, it adds up to ten grand,” 

“It’s full,” Hughes assured him. “And there’s four 
more stacks just like it in here.” 

Huggy Bear’s eyes grew round. “Fifty grand?” 

“Uh-huh.” Hughes replaced the money in the bag, 
zipped the bag closed, and locked it. 

“You heist a bank?” Huggy Bear asked. 
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Hughes shook his head. “Just a little candy and 
book store over on Sixth. Called Roy’s Place. Just a 
hole in the wall run by one guy.” 

Without understanding, Huggy said, “You got fifty 
thousand dollars from a one-man candy store?” : 

“Use your head, Huggy. Why would a little place 
like that have fifty grand, all in hundreds?” 

After a moment’s contemplation, dawn arrived. 
“Numbers drop,” Huggy Bear said. “And you took all 
their sugar.” 

Dewey Hughes nodded. “I didn’t know the damn 
place was a numbers drop. I thought I was lifting the 
week’s receipts from candy and book sales. Like may- 
be eight hundred to a grand.” 

“Didn’t you case the place?” 

“Somebody else did. Some wet-eared kid. You 
know the kind of trouble I’m in, Huggy?” 

Nodding understandingly, Huggy Bear said, “I 
know the kind of trouble you're in. That’s Lou Ma- 
linda’s money in your hot little hands.” 

Hughes shuddered. “You got to get me out of it, 
Huggy.” : 3 

“Not me, Dewey,” Huggy Bear said in a definite 
tone. “I want no part of it. Them mob cats are mean. 
This one you're gonna have to figure your own way 
out of.” 

“You owe me, Huggy,” Hughes said in a pleading 
voice. “You owe me. I saved your life in that east-side 
rumble. Those cats would have cut you to pieces.” 

Huggy said patiently, “Look, Dewey, I’ve taken all 
your falls for you ever since that rumble, and ’'m 
getting tired of it.” 

“Just this last time, Huggy. Get me out of this.” 

Huggy Bear contemplated him for some time before 
finally saying, “And you're off my back forever?” 

“Forever,” Hughes said eagerly. “Just get this 
bread back to the mob.” 

He thrust the bag toward Huggy Bear, but the lat- 
ter made no move to take it. Instead he said, “Why 
don’t you take it back? Long as you give it back, 
they’re not going to kill you.” 
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“Man, I shot one of them. Not bad, just in the arm, 
but that’s bad enough. Maybe they won’t waste me 
if I return the money, but they'll break both my hands 
and beat me half to death for touching what belongs 
to them.” 

“That would help them make their point,” Huggy 
Bear agreed. 

He considered again, briefly, then reluctantly ac- 
cepted the still outthrust bag and started for the door 
leading to the stairway to the upstairs apartment. 

“Kitchen phone’s an extension of the bar phone,” 
he said over his shoulder. “Somebody just might walk 
behind the bar and listen in. We'll use my private 
phone upstairs.” 

Dewey Hughes followed him up the steps. 


Nearly all big-time racketeers operate some entirely 
legitimate business in addition to their illegal activities. 
This isn’t necessarily merely to establish a front, al- 
though that usually is part of the reason. Primarily it’s 
a means of laundering racket money. The IRS has an 
unsettling habit of keeping known racketeers under 
such close surveillance that every cent they spend is 
recorded; then they charge them with income tax fraud 
if the expenditures exceed reported income. But re- 
porting his income when he has no visible means of 
support can get a racketeer into equal trouble with 
the police. A legiitimate business allows the racketeer 
to justify his income in the event of criminal investiga- 
tion, and simultaneously keeps the IRS out of his hair. 
He can continue to cheat on his income tax by re- 
porting only slightly more income than he spends pub- 
licly and hiding the bulk of his income in safe-deposit 
vaults, but the chance of being caught is minimal. 

Lou Malinda’s one legitimate enterprise was the 
Lou Malinda Health Spa, a body-building salon in 
West Los Angeles on the’ edge of the city’s most ex- 
clusive residential area. Its clientele was entirely male, 
mostly middle-aged businessmen trying to lose their 
martini fat. The instructors were all powerfully built 
Muscle Beach types, weight lifters and ex-wrestlers. 
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Although small himself, Malinda liked large, big- 
muscled men as employees. It not only was good for 
the image of the health spa, but they could double as 
strong-arm men in his less legitimate enterprises as 
well. 

Lou Malinda himself, while lean and strongly mus- 
cled, was only five feet four and weighed 125 pounds. 
He made up for his lack of size several times over 
in toughness and ruthlessness, though. Although past 
forty, there wasn’t a single one of his younger, over- 
muscled employees he couldn’t have whipped in an 
anything-goes fight. 

Seated behind his desk in his plush office at the 
health spa, he didn’t look particularly tough or ruth- 
Jess. Pale, with rather thin features and sandy hair 
beginning to get sparse, he looked as though he might 
be a bookkeeper. But the two men standing in front 
of his desk were deferential toward him, as though 
they were Marine recruits and he was a drill instructor. 

The men were named Jerry Harrison and Sam 
Garson, were the spa’s chief instructors, and inciden- 
tally were Malinda’s chief strong-arm men. Harrison 
was blond and square-faced, with heavy Nordic fea- 
tures, Garson was narrow-featured and hook-nosed, 
and had a dark, Slavic look about him. Both were 
over six feet tall, weight close to 220, and had the 
builds of weight lifters. - 

The blond Jerry Harrison said, “It’s only a flesh 
wound, boss. They’re going to take a few stitches, 
bandage him up, and let him go home. Should be out 
of the hospital by noon.” 

The dark-featured Sam Garson said, “Roy says he 
wouldn’t even have. gone to the hospital, except he 
wanted an excuse to stop answering cops’ questions.” 

Lou Malinda’s eyes glittered at both of them. It was 
apparent he was in the grip of controlled rage, which 
was the reason the pair of musclemen were treating 
him so gingerly. 

“You guys get the word out?” Malinda asked in a 
toneless voice. 

“Oh, sure, boss,” Harrison said quickly. “We 
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phoned Fat Rolly to start spreading it. By tonight it 
should be all over the street. That cat ain’t gonna 
have no friends and no place to run. His own mother 
will turn him in if she finds out he’s the one pulled 
the job.” 

The intercom on Malinda’s desk buzzed. Switching 
it on, he said, “Yes?” 

A sultry female voice said, “A Mr. Huggy Bear. 
He says it’s important. Something about a candy 
store.” 

The glitter in Malinda’s eyes increased in intensity. 
“Put him on,” he said. 

Switching off the intercom, he lifted the phone. 


Chapter 8 


“Go AHEAD, Huccy,” Malinda said into the phone. 

The voice of the restaurant owner said, “Lou, I’ve 
been contacted by the heist cat who hit your drop. He 
didn’t know whose toes he was stepping on.” 

After a moment of silence, Malinda asked, “You’ve 
got the merchandise?” 

“One hundred per cent intact. He wants to give it 
back if all will be forgiven.” 

“Then why doesn’t he take it back where he got it?” 

“He don’t want his head beaten in. The deal is he 
turns the money over to me, and remains anonymous. 
If you insist on me giving you his name, naturally I 
will, because I don’t want you mad at me. But then he 
don’t turn over the money. He keeps it and runs.” 

There was another period of silence before the 
racketeer said, “All right. Pll deal.” 

Huggy Bear’s voice showed relief. “Good. How 
about sending somebody for it?” 
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“Not a chance. The money goes back to the candy 
store. And you deliver it.” = 

“Well, okay,” Huggy Bear said doubtfully. 

“Only not until this afternoon. There'll ‘be nobody 
there until then.” 

“J can’t do that,” Huggy Bear protested. “In an- 
other forty-five minutes this place will star to jump 
with the luncheon crowd. It'll keep jumping from then 
on until we close at two in the morning.” 

In a brittle voice the racket boss said, “You want 
the deal, you do it our way.” 

“Okay,” Huggy Bear said with a sigh. “But it'll have 
to wait until I close. Two o’clock in the morning.” 

“All right. Somebody will be waiting.” There was a 
Jong pause before the racketeer continued, “And 


Malinda hung up. 

On the other end of the line Huggy Bear gazed at 
the phone thoughtfully for a few moments before 
hanging it up. Then he got to his feet and said briskly, 
“Okay, Dewey, the slate is clean.” 

Breathing a sigh of relief, Dewey Hughes said, 
“Hey, love you, man.” 

Huggy Bear concealed the bank deposit bag under 
some shirts in a bureau drawer, and carefully locked 
the apartment door on the way out. Downstairs Angie 
the cook:was back in the kitchen, and the elderly Jake 
‘was now the only bar customer. 

As Huggy Bear and Hughes emerged from the 
kitchen, the old man said irritably, “Where you been, 
Huggy? How about some service around here?” 

Ignoring him, Huggy Bear looked at the vacant 
stool where Sylvia had been sitting and said reproach- 
fully, “You broke up what was gonna become a last- 
ing friendship, Dewey.” 

“Sorry,” the stocky man said with no evidence of 
apology in his voice. “But women always get you in 
trouble anyway.” 
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He started for the side door. Jake yelled, “Hey, how 
do you get a beer around here?” 

Moving behind the bar, Huggy Bear said, “Jake, if 
you never had another beer, you’ve had your share.” 

He opened another bottle of beer and set it in front 
of the old man, removed the empty, and rang up the 
sale. 

Dewey Hughes was opening the side door. When he 
got it halfway open, he hurriedly closed it again and 
made a rapid retreat to the far end of the bar where 
Sylvia had previously been seated. He gestured ur- 
gently for Huggy Bear to come over. 

Ambling toward him, Huggy Bear asked, “What 
now?” 

In a low voice, his gaze on the old man seated at 
the center of the bar, Hughes said, “There’s fuzz 
crawling all over my car.” 

Huggy Bear cocked an eyebrow at him. “You don’t 
have a car.” 

“Tt’s the one I used in the robbery.” 

The lean restaurant proprietor shrugged. “So they 
got a make on a car. What’s the sweat? It’s stolen, 
isn’t it? You stole it to make the heist, didn’t you?” 

Hughes gave his head a somewhat sheepish shake. 
“No. It’s my girl friend’s car. Probably my ex-girl 
friend, now that I got her mixed up in this.” 

Huggy Bear said sardonically, “I didn’t know you 
had a girl friend. Congratulations.” 

“This is no time for jiving, Huggy,” Hughes said in 
a desperate tone. “What am I gonna do?” 

In the patient voice of a teacher explaining some- 
thing to a backward student, Huggy Bear said, “Get 
to your girl. Tell her when the cops ask her, she says 
her car was stolen. The fuzz will buy it. It’s done all 
the time.” 

“Hey, that ought to work,” Hughes said with relief. 
“J ain’t known her long enough for the fuzz to tie us 
together. She only became my girl friend last night.” 

“And she loaned you her car?” Huggy Bear said 
with a touch of admiration. “You work fast. This chick 
anyone I know?” 
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“Sarah Kingston,” Hughes said in an offhand tone 
that failed to disguise that he was bursting with pride. 

Huggy Bear’s eyes widened. “You mean the piano 
bar singer on the Strip?” 

“Uh-huh.” 

“You moving in sleek company, boy.” 

“Yeah. And I better get out of here before I start 
moving in fuzz company. Thanks for everything, 
Huggy.” 

He hurrieed out the front way. 


Starsky and Hutch were cruising through their as- 
signed district, Hutch still driving the Torino, when 
the radio suddenly said, “Control One to Cruiser 
Three. Come in, Cruiser Three.” 

Lifting the microphone, Starsky switched to trans- 
mit. “Cruiser Three here. Go ahead.” 

“Unit Baker Six reports a possible make on that 
brown 1974 Ford you put out a want on, Cruiser 
Three.” 

“Where?” Starsky asked. 

“In the alley alongside someplace called Huggy 
Bear’s. The address—” 

“We know the address, Control One,” Starsky in- 
terrupted. “Cruiser Three over and out.” 

Hutch wheeled the Torino in a U-turn as Starsky 
hung up the microphone. They weren’t more than a 
half-dozen blocks from Huggy Bear’s, and they made 
it in less than a minute. 

A black-and-white police car was parked across the 
mouth of the alley, blocking any possible escape by 
the browm Ford sedan in the alley next to the restau- 
rant’s side door. Hutch parked in a vacant spot in 
front of the restaurant, and he and Starsky walked in- 

sto the alley. 

It was the same team of uniformed policemen who 
had been at the scene of the robbery on Sixth. The 
younger man was looking at the dented right rear 
fender of the brown Ford. The middle-aged patrol- 
man was merely standing by. 

Nodding greetings to the two men, Starsky and 
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Hutch rounded the car to look at the damaged fender. 
Tt was a large dent, and its edges were lined with 
green paint that had been scraped from the car it had 
hit. 


“Call the license number into DMV?” Hutch asked 
the young patrolman. 

“Not yet,” he said. “We just put in a call for you. 
There’s what looks like a crumpled-up stocking on the 
floor of the front seat.” 

Both Starsky and Hutch went to gaze into the car 
through the right front window, being careful not to 
touch the window frame. Grunting, Starsky said, 
“Nylon. Has to be the mask.” 

Turning back to the young patrolman, Hutch said, 
“Call the license number into DMV for a make. Then 
call for somebody from both Fingerprints and the 
Crime Lab. We want the whole car dusted for prints, 
and we want that green paint on the fender compared 
to the sample the lab took from that sideswiped 
Pontiac.” S 

The uniformed man nodded. “Okay, Detective 
Starsky.” 

“I'm Hutch,” the blond detective told him. He 
pointed to his partner. “He’s Starsky.” 

“Oh, sorry.” 

He started writing down the license number. 
Starsky and Hutch returned to the street. Without 
opening the door of the Torino, Starsky reached 
through the open curbside window and lifted the radio 
microphone from its bracket. He called Control: One 
and asked for a bridge to Captain Dobey’s phone. 

A moment later the captain’s voice said, “Dobey.” 

“Starsky here, Captain. We think we found the car 
used in that Sixth Street two-eleven. Deserted.” 

“Where?” 

“Tn the alley behind Huggy Bear’s place.” 

“Huggy Bear’s? He wouldn’t be mixed up in a heist, 
would he?” 

“Of course not. It just happened to be abandoned 
there. No doubt it’s stolen, and the heist artist had his 
own car parked on the street somewhere nearby.” 
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“Yeah,” the captain said. “Well, it’s a start, anyway. 
And I can clear up the mystery as to why that candy- 
-and-book man was anxious to keep us out of it. That 
store’s a numbers drop for the mob. Gambling Squad’s 
had it under surveillance on and off for a year.” . 

“Well, well,” Starsky said with a low whistle. “Then 
that bank deposit bag our witness reported seeing and 
Roy Jones denied might have had in it a lot more than 
the take from selling candy and magazines.” 

“Thought occurred to me. I’d sure like to beat out 
Gambling on this one. But don’t get into more than 
you can handle. You need help, holler.” 

“Sure, Captain.” 

‘There was the sound of a click, then Starsky said 
jnto the microphone, “Okay, Control One, you can 
pull the bridge from Cruiser Three to Captain Dobey’s 
phone.” 

He hung up the microphone. Hutch, who had been 
listening to the conversation, started toward the front 
door of the restaurant. 

“You're awful careless with the city’s property,” 
Starsky said to his back. “Shotgun, citizen-band ra- 
dios, all that other good stuff. Especially in this neigh- 
borhood.” 

Hutch turned around to look at him, then waited in 
the doorway as Starsky climbed in the front seat long 
enough to lock the door on the driver’s side, wound up 
the right-hand window, and locked that door as well. 

“ffs your car,” Hutch answered. “Why should I 
lock it?” 3 

“You're the driver, aren’t you?” Starsky inquired. 

Ii was only ten-thirty in the morning, and there 
were only two customers in Huggy Bear’s. But as long- 
time patrons, both detectives knew that within another 
half-hour the place would be jammed as the early 
Juncheon crowd began pouring in. And it would stay 
jammed from then on, except possibly for a brief mid- 
‘afternoon lull, until the closing time of two A.M. 

One of the customers was an elderly man seated 
near the center of the bar with a bottle of beer before 
him. The other was a thin youth of about twenty-five 
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in blue jeans and a sport shirt, He was playing a pin- 
ball machine against the wall opposite the bar. Huggy 
Bear was standing next to the machine, watching him. 

As the detectives approached Huggy Bear, the 
young man’s last ball sank into the slot. The player 
eyed his miserable score with disgust, hit the machine 
with his fist, and walked out. 

Huggy Bear dropped a quarter in the machine, lev- 
ered up his first ball, and shot it just as the two detec- 
tives stopped.on either side of him. 

Starsky said, “Hello, Huggy.” 

Nodding ‘without taking his eyes from the ball, 
Huggy Bear began going through a series of intricate 
gyrations designed.to steer the ball where he wanted 
it to go and rack him up a big score. 

Hutch said, “There’s a car parked in your alley.” 

“Man, you're breaking my rhythm!” 

Hutch fell silent, and both detectives waited pa- 
tiently as the ball worked its way downward, bouncing 
from scoring post to scoring post, Huggy Bear per- 
forming his weaving ritual dance. When the ball fi- 
nally sank, he had already registered a score higher 
than the previous player had managed to make with 
five balls. 

Hutch said, “A brown *74 Ford. Where’s the 
driver?” 

“How should I know?” Huggy Bear inquired, 
frowning at him. 

Starsky said, “Anybody who parks in your alley, 
you know,” 

Shrugging, Huggy Bear levered another ball into 
position. “Any cat can pull a car into my alley, and it 
would stay there until I became aware. In this case I 
just ain’t aware there’s a ’74 Ford there.” z 

Sending the ball out of its slot, he began writhing in 
thythm to its bounces from post to post again. Starsky 
and Hutch exchanged glances, both of them puzzled. 
It was obvious that the lean black man was deliber- 
ately avoiding conversation with them, and they 
couldn’t imagine why. They were both certain he 
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couldn’t have been involved in the candy-store rob- 
bery. : . 
Starsky said, “This car was used in a robbery.” 

“Not now, man!” 

Both detectives refrained from saying anything 
more as the player, using elaborate body English, 
nursed the metal ball from post to post until it finally 
disappeared into the bottom slot. 

Hutch said, “And you match the color and fit the 
description of the heist artist.” 

Laughing, Huggy Bear glanced at the blond man. 
“Come on. You guys know that ain’t my bag.” 

“You come on, Huggy.” Starsky said. “Level with 
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‘The black man looked at him with an expression of 
amazement on his face. “You ain’t accusing me of 
pulling a heist?” 

Hutch said, “We're not accusing you of anything, 
except, perhaps, being a little foolish.” 

Huggy Bear turned from Starsky to him. “Man, I 
don’t know what you’re talking about.” 

He levered another ball into position, shot it, and 
resumed his swaying ritual dance. This time he was a 
little too forceful, though—or perhaps merely nery- 
ous. The machine suddenly stopped registering score 
and flashed a sign reading TILT. 

“Tilt,” Starsky said pointedly. “Huggy, you want to 
keep your balance. Especially when you play games 
with guys who own the marbles.” 

Huggy sighed, then threw Starsky a rather nervous 
smile. “You know me, Starsky. Both feet planted sol- 
idly on the ground.” 

Hutch said, “Pass the word we’ve impounded the 
car. If any of your friends want to make a claim, it’s 
at the police garage.” 

“My friends?” Huggy Bear said with raised brows. 
“My friends don’t go around abandoning-hot cars 
after using them in heists.” 

After glancing at each other, Starsky and Hutch 
started for the door. Huggy Bear watched them go 
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out, then sagged discouragedly against the pinball 
machine, 

“Oh man,” he said aloud, but nearly inaudibly. 
“Them cats don’t know what I-done, but they suspect 
I done something, and they'll keep bugging me until 
they find out.” 

From the bar old Jake called, “If you're through 
wasting your time and money on that silly game, 
Huggy, you can give me another beer.” 


Chapter 9 


OurswE, HuTCH UNLOCKED the Torino, slid behind 
the steering wheel, and reached across to unlock the 
passenger door. As Starsky climbed in, Hutch said, 
“Huggy’s holding out.” 

“Yeah,” Starsky said with glum thoughtfulness. 
“For the first time.” 

“The question is why?” 

Starsky grunted. “You know how much money is 
spent on numbers tickets in this town every week?” 

Hutch started the car, but didn’t shift into gear. 
“No, do you?” 

Starsky shook his head. “Nobody knows for sure, 
except the mob.” 

Hutch examined him. “Then why did you ask that. 
silly question?” 

“I said nobody knows for sure. I heard Bart Everts 
of the Gambling Squad make an educated guess Te- 
cently. He figured one million.” 

“Every week?” Hutch said incredulously. 

“Every week,” Starsky confirmed. 

Hutch emitted a low whistle. “We're in the wrong 
tacket, Starsk.” 
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Starsky said, “The take from this heist was maybe a 
hundred thousand. Maybe that answers your question. 
For that kind of money a guy’s brains could go out to 
lunch.” 

Hutch stared at him for some moments before say- 
ing reproachfully, “Come on, Starsk. We're talking 
about Huggy.” 

Starsky glanced at him, saw his expression, and 
looked a trifle sheepish. “Yeah, I guess not. It has to 
be something else.” 

Hutch nodded. “The second question is what?” 

Glancing into his side-view mirror and putting on his 
left-turn blinkers, he pulled away from the curb. 


Harry Martin was enraged when he found out 
Sarah Kingston had loaned his gun to Dewey Hughes. 

“How you expect me to take him when he’s got the 
gun?” he yelled at her. “That's what I was going to 
use on him!” 

“He had to have a gun to pull the job,” she said 
defensively. “If he’d waited until the pawnshops 
opened this morning, he’d have“gotten to the store too 
late to grab the loot before it was taken to the bank.” 

“So what am I supposed to do?” Martin demanded. 

“(Il get it from him,” she said soothingly. “Soon as 
he walks in. You can be waiting in the bedroom. It'll 
be natural for me to go in there to put it away. ri 
hand it to you.” 

After thinking this over, he said in a somewhat mol- 
lified voice, “I guess that will work.” 

This discussion took place in the middle of the 
night, after Dewey Hughes had left the apartment and 
Harry Martin had returned from his temporary exile. 
The next morning both he and Sarah were up early. 
They spent the morning nervously waiting for Dewey 
Hughes to appear. Sarah sat on the sofa in the front 
room, drinking one cup of coffee after another. Harry 
Martin did a good deal of pacing, chain-smoking as 
he walked back and forth in front of Sarah. 

At nine-thirty Sarah said, “He must have hit the 
place by now. He ought to be here any minute.” 
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Martin merely continued pacing and smoking, mak- 
ing no comment. 

At ten she said, “What’s keeping him?” 

Martin merely shrugged, still silently pacing, 

At ten-thirty she said, “Harry, where is that creep?” 

Martin stopped pacing to look at his watch. Lighting 
his dozenth cigarette, he said in a grim tone without 
taking it from his mouth, “I’m beginning to figure one 
of two things happened. When he got a look at all that 
loot, he decided not to share the wealth with you and 
blew, taking your car and my gun as bonuses. Or he 
got caught and is in the slammer. In the latter case, 
you can start rehearsing how to explain to the cops 
why he was driving your car.” 

After nervously thinking this over, she asked, 
“Won’t you have to explain why he had your gun?” 

“Tt ain’t registered to me. Won it in a crap game 
years ago. Besides, even if they traced it, I’m clear. I 
didn’t loan it to him. You did.” 

She gave him a reproachful look. 

By a quarter to eleven they had both given up hope, 
and had settled for merely speculating as to which of 
the two alternatives Martin had mentioned was more 
likely to have occurred. Then the door chimes 
sounded. 

Setting her eighth cup of coffee down on the cocktail 
table in front of the sofa, Sarah jumped to her feet and 
went over to peer through the viewing slot in the front 
door. When she turned around her face was glowing 
with relief. She made an urgent gesture for Martin to 
get in the bedroom. : 

Crushing out his cigarette in the large, butt-littered 
ashtray on the cocktail table, Martin started for the 
bedroom, paused abruptly halfway there, and returned 
to scoop up the overflowing ashtray. Since Sarah didn’t 
smoke, it was blatant evidence of someone else’s pres- 
ence in the apartment. He carried the ashtray into the 
bedroom with him and pushed the door almost closed, 
leaving it open just a crack. E 

Squaring her shoulders and fixing a warm smile on 
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her face, Sarah opened the door and said, “Hi, 
honey.” 

Dewey Hughes hurried past her into the front room. 
He was wearing light-colored slacks, a sport shirt, and 
a tan zippered jacket. Sarah closed the door and 
leaned her back against it. 

“J was beginning to worry about you,” she said. 

“I stopped by my room to change clothes. What I 
wore during the heist is probably on the air.” 

He took the car keys from his pocket and handed 
them to her. Accepting them, she dropped them on 
top of a bookcase next to the door. 

“How'd it go?” she asked. 

“The heist? Apple pie. But I got some bad news.” 

“What?” 

“The cops got your car. That’s why I’m so late. I 
been riding buses.” 

Her eyes narrowed. “You're jiving.” 

He shook his head. “It’s nothing to worry about. 
All you got to do is report it stolen. I dented a rear 
fender a little, but not bad. Fifty bucks’ll fix it.” 

After considering this, she shrugged. “Okay, I'll 
report it stolen. How about the gun?” 

“Right here,” he said, unzippering his jacket and 
drawing it from inside his waistband. 

He released the clip, ejecting the shell from the 
chamber, and pushed the shell into the clip. “Til have 
to clean it for you. It’s been fired.” 

“Fired?” she repeated with raised brows. 

“The guy made a break, and I shot him in the arm. 
He ain’t hurt bad.” 

She frowned. “Kind of goofed things up, didn’t 
you? Shot the guy and lost the car. Did you get the 
money?” 

“Oh yeah, I got the money.” 

“You don’t have to clean the gun,” she said, advanc- 
ing with both hands held out. “I'll clean it later.” 

Shrugging, he placed the empty gun in her tight 
hand and the clip in her left. Walking into the bed- 
room, she closed the door behind her. Harry Martin 
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was standing alongside the door. Silently she handed 
him the gun and clip. 

Inserting the clip into the butt, Martin pulled back 
the slide to seat a shell in the chamber. He let the slide 
forward again slowly, so that it clicked into place al- 
most without a sound. Setting the safety, he put the 
gun in his hip pocket. 

Sarah returned to the front room, leaving the bed- 
room door slightly ajar. 

“How much was the take?” she asked Hughes. 

“Too much. That store is a numbers drop for Lou 
Malinda. When I looked in that bank deposit bag, 
there wasn’t no eight or nine hundred like I expected. 
There was fifty thousand.” 

Sarah’s eyes glistened. “You call that too much? I 
call it the stairway to the stars. Where is it?” 

“Going back to Lou Malinda.” 

“What?” she said in a shocked voice. 

“Huggy Bear’s got it. He’s gonna give it back when 
he closes up tonight.” 

“What are you talking about?” she asked shrilly. 
“Who the devil is Huggy Bear?” 

“Guy runs a restaurant and bar downtown. Ain’t 
you ever heard of Huggy Bear’s?” 

“Oh, that place. I didn’t know it was anybody’s 
name. I thought it was just the name of the place. 
Why'd you give it to him?” 

“So I wouldn’t get snuffed out. Nobody knocks over 
Lou Malinda and lives to brag about it. Huggy phoned 
Lou for me. He kept my name out of it, just said the 
heist artist wanted to return the money. Lou said okay 
and let me off the hook. Huggy’s taking it back to the 
candy store after he closes up at two. He can’t get 
away any sooner.” 

She contemplated him with burning eyes for some 
time. Finally she said scathingly, “You had fifty thou- 
sand dollars in your hands and you gave it back. 
You are the all-time loser, How could you be so 
dumb?” 

Her tone put a hurt expression on his face. “It’s not 
dumb to stay alive.” 
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Harry Martin stepped out of the bedroom, his hands 
empty. Dewey Hughes gave him a startled look, 
glanced at Sarah, then back at the big, overmuscled 
man again with growing suspicion. 

Martin said to Sarah, “We're still in the pot. I know 
Huggy Bear’s place. He parks his car around the back, 
He'll be coming out the side door into the alley at two 
A.M.” 

Frowning, Hughes looked at Sarah. Giving him a 
cold smile, she said, “My cousin, Harry Martin.” 

Hughes looked at the pseudo-cousin, glanced toward 
the bedroom from which he had come, looked at Mar- 
tin again, and finally turned back to Sarah. 

“Woman, you think I’m dumb enough to believe 
that?” 

Raising his hands in front of him, Martin began to 
snap his fingers and move his hips in rhythm to some 
music only he could hear. “Hey, Sarah,” he crooned. 
“You think he’s dumb enough?” 

Sarah began to snap her fingers and move her hips 
to match the big man’s beat. “Yeah, Harry, I think he’s 
dumb enough.” 

Harry glided around in a circle, still swaying and 
snapping his fingers, until he was between Hughes and 
the door. The stocky man eyed the younger and larger 
man with a mixture of belligerence and uneasiness. 
“Now wait a while.” : 

Still with the beat, still snapping her fingers in 
rhythm with Martin, Sarah chanted, “Yeah, for a 
while. You were all right, Dewey—for a while.” 

Staring at her, Hughes said, “Sarah, you ain’t acting 
like last night.” 

“You heard of Jekyll and Hyde, Dewey,” Sarah 
said, continuing to sway and snap her fingers. “Well, 
meet Sarah and Sassy.” 

“And she’s got herself a real man,” Harry chanted 
to the beat of his snapping fingers. “A real man.” 

Sarah lilted, “Yeah, a smart man, a smart man.” 

“Not a dumb man, Dewey,” Martin intoned. “Not 
a dumb man. And what you are, Dewey, is too dumb 
to stay alive.” 
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“I can take you, even if you are bigger than me,” 
Hughes said loudly, starting toward him with clenched 
fists. 

Harry Martin’s raised left hand dropped to his side, 
and his right darted for his hip. Hughes came to an 
abrupt halt at sight of the .45 automatic aimed at him. 
His hands shot up, and he backed up a step. 

“Tum around,” Martin ordered in a menacing 
voice. 

Slowly the stocky man. turned around. Raising the 
gun high overhead, Martin brought it down on 
Hughes’s head with all his might. There was a slight 
crunching noise, and Dewey Hughes pitched forward 
on his face. Blood began welling from a deep in- 
dentation in his skull. 

“I better get a newspaper under his head before 
he seeps all over the rug,” Sarah said, hurrying into 
the kitchenette. 


Chapter 10 


Harry MARTIN HAD put away his gun when Sarah 
came back carrying several sheets of newspaper. He 
lifted the face-down corpse by the neck so that she 
could slip the paper under his head. 

When both rose to their feet again, Martin said, 
“We got a little problem about getting rid of Mr. 
Dumb.” 


“J thought you had it all figured.” 

“Sure. That ain’t changed. Dump him somewhere 
in the Santa Monica Mountains, in some gully where 
nobody but foxes will ever find him.” 

“So what's the problem?” 

“The cops got your car.” 
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She blinked. In all the excitement of helping com- 
mit a murder, she had forgotten that. “What are you 
going to do?” 

“Go out and rent one.” He went into the bedroom 
and returned wearing his suit coat. “I shouldn’t be 
gone more than a half-hour.” 

She said, “While you’re gone I better phone the 
cops that my car was stolen.” 

He paused at the door to give her a disgusted look. 
“Without me, woman, you’d bollix this deal so bad, 
they’d slam you in the Joint for life. Suppose the cops 
came running right over to talk to you?” 

She gave the corpse a frightened look. “Would they 
do that?” 

“Probably not, but they just might. You wait to 
call in until after I get that stiff out of here.” 

She stayed in the bedroom while he was gone, not 
caring to keep the dead man company. Martin got back 
just before noon, letting himself in with his own key. 

She came from the bedroom when she heard him 
come in, and gave him an inquiring look. 

“I rented a Buick,” he said. “Lots of trunk room. 
I parked in your slot in the basement garage. Think 
we can get him down there without running into any- 
one?” 

““They’re all working people in these apartments 
except for Jerrod Cole,” she said. “And he hardly 
ever emerges before midafternoon. There aren’t any 
units large enough for families. There’s never anyone 
around this time of day during the week.” 

“You better go ahead anyway,” Martin suggested. 
“Bring the elevator up to third and hold the door 
open, I’ll watch from here until you’re set, then get 
him into the elevator fast.” 

Nodding, she went out into the hallway. Martin 
held the door ajar far enough to see the elevator down 
the hall, but not wide enough for anyone who might 
pass in the hallway to see the corpse. He watched 
her press the call button and saw the elevator door 
open a few moments later. When she gave an all- 
clear signal, he opened the door wide, heaved the dead 
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man over his shoulder, and carried him out into the 
hall, pulling the door closed behind him. 

Sarah waited until he gone past her, then got on 
the car also, and pushed the button marked “G” for 
garage. The door closed, and the car sank swiftly. 
Numbers “2” and “1” on the floor indicator panel 
blinked on and off, then “G” blinked on and stayed. 
The door slid open. 

Despite their black skins, Martin and Sarah both 
very nearly turned pale at the sight of the tall, lean, 
distinguished-looking man standing directly in front 
of them, waiting for the elevator. He was white- 
haired, wore dark glasses, and had a German shep- 
herd on a short leash. 

Sarah recovered first. “Moning, Jerrod,” she said. 
“You'll have to let us by before you can get on.” 

“Morning, Sarah,” the blind man said, recognizing 
her voice. 

He and the dog moved aside. As Martin carried 
thé dead man past them, the dog emitted a low growl, 
his canine nose recognizing the smell of death. But 
when his master made an admonishing sound, the dog 
obediently stopped growling. 

“All clear,” Sarah said to the blind man. 

Jerrod Cole and the dog got on the elevator, and 
the door closed. Harry Martin let out a long-held 
breath. 

“Wow!” he said. “That shortened my life about ten 
years.” 

“Let’s get him out of sight before we run into some 
tenant who can see,” Sarah suggested. 

When the corpse was in the trunk of the Buick and 
the lid had been closed, Martin and Sarah both 
heaved signs of relief. 

“Want me to go with you?” she asked. 

“No need for that. You go back upstairs, stuff 
those bloody newspapers down the incinerator chute, 
then call in the report that your car was stolen. 
Tell them you think it was probably taken sometime 
during the night, but you just discovered it because 
you haven't been out until now.” 
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“Okay, honey. When you figure you'll be back?” 

“Hour, hour and a half. I'm just going to dump 
him somewhere along Mulholland Drive, in the first 
deep arroyo I spot where there aren’t any houses in 
sight.” 

“How long you rent the car for?” 

“Indefinite period. We'll keep it until you get yours 
back.” 

She nodded. “We'll need it tonight.” 

He grinned. “Yeah, to go pick that fifty thousand 
off the apple tree. And nobody will even know we’ve 
been in the orchard.” 

She grinned, too. “When the mob goes looking, 
who'll they go looking for?” 

“Huggy Bear, that’s who,” Martin chanted, start- 
ing to snap his fingers and weave his hips again, “That 
mob’Il go looking for Huggy Bear.” 

“Hey, cut that out,” she admonished with a giggle. 
“Anybody see you, they'll think you’re crazy.” 

Giving him a quick kiss, she headed back for the 
elevator. He climbed into the Buick, backed out, and 
drove toward the exit ramp from the underground 
garage. 


Late in the afternoon Starsky and Hutch checked 
in at Parker Center to see what the various experts 
they had set to work on the Sixth Street robbery had 
turned up, if anything. First they stopped at Latent 
Prints on the second floor, where they were pleas- 
antly surprised to learn they had hit pay dirt. 

A clear set of prints had been brought out on the 
glove compartment door of the abandoned brown 
Ford found behind Huggy Bear’s. They had been iden- 
tified as belonging to a felon named Dewey Hughes, 
just released from parole after a two-year stretch for 
armed robbery. 

From Latent Prints they went across the hall to the 
Records and Identification Section, where they pulled 
Dewey Hughes’s package. The record showed he was 
black, thirty-eight years old, unmarried, and had no 
Jocal next of kin. His only listed relative was a sister 


in Montreal, Canada. He had been arrested fourteen 
times for various offenses ranging from numbers run- 
ning to armed robbery, his first arrest being for grand 
theft, auto, at the age of sixteen. He had three con- 
victions as an adult—two for burglary, and the last, 
two-and-a-half years ago, for armed robbery. He had 
served a total of twelve years in prison and had been 
off parole for his last hitch less than two weeks. 
His address at that time had been a Franklin Avenue 
rooming house in Hollywood. 

“Probably gone from there by now,” Starsky com 
mented. “First thing, these jokers do when they get 
off parole is move and drop out of sight.” 

“Worth trying anyway,” Hutch said. “Maybe he 
has credit there, and didn’t have the money to 
move.” 

After putting out an APB and a local on the sus- 
pect, the two detectives took the elevator to the fourth 
floor and visited the Crime Lab. There they hit pay 
dirt again. The green paint on the fender of the brown 
Ford had been definitely established as belonging to 
the Pontiac the bandit’s getaway car had scraped. 
That proved the abandoned car was the getaway 
car, and the prints lifted from it identified the robber. 

The wadded-up stocking found on the floor of the 
getaway car was a leg cut from a pair of nylon panty- 
hose. The Crime Lab technician assigned to the case 
told them that some hairs had been found inside the 
stocking, and when and if the suspect was caught, 
they could be used to positively identify him as the 
one who had worn the stocking mask. 

From there they went down to Auto Theft on 
Third. Sergeant Larry Richards told them the brown 
Ford was registered to a Miss Sarah Kingston of 
Hollywood, and that she had phoned in about noon 
to report it stolen. - 

“She figures it was stolen from the basement ga- 
rage of her apartment house sometime last night,” 
Richards said. “She lives on Leoti Place Terrace, near 
Sunset and Fairfax. She didn’t discover the car was 
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gone until nearly noon, because she hadn’t been 
‘out. She works nights.” 

“Sarah Kingston,” Hutch said musingly. “That 
name sounds familiar.” 

Richards said, “When I asked her where she 
worked nights, she said at a piano bar on the Strip.” 

“That’s it,’ Hutch said. “The Hot Diggity Club. 
Sexy-looking black girl with a voice that sounds like 
she’s begging you to come to bed.” 

Starsky asked, “What were you doing in a place 
like that?” They don’t serve health food or celery 
juice cocktails.” 

“Oh, I get around,” Hutch told him offhandedly. 

From Auto Theft they went up the hall to Cap- 
tain Dobey’s office. They found the big black man 
seated behind his desk, reading reports. 

Glancing up, the captain pushed his papers aside 
and pointed to chairs. The two detectives sat. 

“Anything on that Sixth Street two-eleven yet?” 
Dobey asked. 

“Everything,” Starsky. told him. “By means of some 
paint samples, the Crime Lab positively identified 
that abandoned Ford as the getaway car, and Latent 
Prints lifted a set of the suspect’s prints from the car. 
He’s an ex-con named Dewey Hughes. Has a long 
record and just got off parole from two years for 
armed robbery.” 

“Got him in custody?” Dobey asked. 

Hutch said, “We just got the make on him a few 
minutes ago. We put out an APB and a local on him. 
If he isn’t brought in by morning, Starsky and I will 
drop by his last known address and talk to his land- 
jady. He may have moved since he got off parole, 
but maybe the landlady will know where.” 

Captain Dobey nodded. “We of course want to 
nail the heist artist, but the important thing is this 
might be the ticket into the numbers organization and 
Lou Malinda. I want to nail Malinda. He spends half 
his time laughing at us.” 


Chapter 11 


SyLviA THOMAS SHOWED up at Huggy Bear’s at 5:15 
P.M. She and Huggy Bear had a couple of cocktails 
and dinner together, but then the place became so 
jammed that he had to go back to work as a sec- 
ond bartender. When: seven o’clock came without 
things slowing down enough for him to take off 
again, the dress model got tired of sitting alone, went 
over to the bar, and within minutes was in intimate 
conversation with a good-looking young black man 
who had come in alone. At 7:30 she thanked Huggy 
Bear for the dinner and left with her new friend. 

Gazing sadly after their departing figures, Huggy 
Bear said to Dianne, the night bartender, “This busi- 
ness is spoiling my social life.” 

“There’s more fish in the sea,” the pretty black 
girl said. “Right close by, too.” 

Eying her, he gave his head a regretful shake. “You 
know my policy about playing with the hired help.” 

“Yeah,” she said, also regretfully. “Someday that 
may induce me to quit.” 

The place continued to jump right up until closing 
time. At 1:50 Huggy Bear announced last call, and by 
five minutes after two he had the place cleared of 
customers. The kitchen had been closed since eleven, 
so the only remaining help was Dianne and one 
waiter. He got them out and had the place locked up 
by a quarter after two. s 

Going upstairs, he got the bank deposit bag from 
the bureau drawer, put on a jacket, and went back 
downstairs. 

He unlocked the side door, stepped out into the 
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alley, and turned his back to relock the door from 
the outside. He was just removing the key when 
something heavy but yielding was smashed alongside 
his head from behind. For a moment there was a 
brilliant flash of white fire in his brain, then it faded 
to inky blackness. 

He awoke to the insistent ringing of the telephone 
inside the restaurant. He was lying on his face in the 
alley, still clutching the key ring. Groggily, he sat up 
and felt his throbbing head. There was only a very 
slight swelling, almost undetectable, which led him to 
the conclusion the weapon had been something like 
a man’s sock filled with sand. It had been too large 
to be a leather sap, but the effect had been the same: 
swift unconsciousness without leaving much evidence 
of the attack. 

He climbed to his feet, swaying drunkenly, and 
gazed around. Theré was a green-shaded light over 
the side door, so that he could make out his surround- 
ings clearly. There was no sign of the deposit bag. That 
saddened him but hardly surprised him. 

The phone inside was still monotonously ringing. 
Locating the proper key on the ring, he unlocked the 
door and hurried behind the bar at a staggering run. 

Grabbing up the phone, he said’ into it. “Yeah?” 

Lou Malinda’s voice said, “You're late.” 

Huggy Bear’s head was still not entirely clear. He 
said stupidly, “Late?” 

“It’s after three.” 

Huggy Bear glanced up at the wall clock over the 
bar, the movement of his head sending shooting pains 
through it. He winced. The clock said ten after three. 
A chill went through him as it finally fully registered 
what had happened, and his head abruptly cleared. 

“Lou, you won’t believe this,” he said earnestly. “I 
‘was mugged.” 

After a considerable silence, the racket boss said 
in a soft voice, “You're right. I don’t believe it. Just 
deliver the money.” 

“The money—whoever mugged me took it.” 

Malinda said with chilling definiteness, “If the 
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money isn’t in our hands in half an hour, you're a 
dead man.” 

Huggy Bear said desperately, “Lou, I tell you I was 
mugged. I'll show you the lump -on my head.” His 
fingers rose to the side of his head, and he realized 
there was no lump there, or at least not enough of one 
for anyone other than himself to detect. “Well, there 
isn’t much of a lump, because they used some kind of 
sap.” 

Malinda said, “That’s what you are, Huggy, if you 
think you can take me for fifty grand. Some kind of 
sap. One-half hour.” 

The phone went dead. Huggy Bear stared at it for 
some time before slowly hanging it up. Then he went 
over to lock the side door. He stood for several min- 
utes, trying to think of what to do. Finally, because he 
couldn’t think of anything, he simply went upstairs and 
went to bed. 


Saturday morning, the first thing Starsky and Hutch 
did was radio in to find out if Dewey Hughes had been 
picked up. Again they were riding in the Torino, 
Starsky driving this morning, so Hutch handled the 
microphone. 

“Suspect is still at large,” the dispatcher reported. 
“He still resides at that Franklin Avenue address, 
though. The landlady reported he left early yesterday 
morning, came back about ten-thirty in the morning 
to change clothes, then left again. She can’t remember 
what he was wearing when he left the second time, 
except it was different from his first outfit. That was 
a dark blue suit, blue turtleneck sweater, and an ox- 
ford gray hat.” 

“The heist artist’s uniform,” Hutch said. “She hasn’t 
seen him since?” 

“No. But the place is staked out.” 

“What's the landlady’s name?” Hutch asked. 

“Mrs. Lucille Maloney.” 

“Roger,” Hutch said. “Over and out.” 

It was only about 8:15 when they arrived at the 
Franklin Avenue rooming house. Spotting two men 
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seated in a car across the street, they went over to 
see if they were the stakeouts. They learned that they 
were and that so far there had been no sign of the 
suspect. 

Recrossing the street, they mounted the steps of the 
rooming house. A plump, round-faced woman of 


about sixty answered their ring. 

“Mrs. Maloney?” Starsky asked, removing his 
knitted cap. 

“Yes.” 


Starsky showed his ID. “Police officers. I’m Detec- 
tive Starsky, and this is Detective Hutchinson.” 

“How do you do?” she said with warm friendliness. 
“J suppose you're here about poor Mr. Hughes?” 

“Poor?” Hutch inquired. 

“J suppose he brought it on himself,” she conceded. 
“But I still can’t help feeling sorry for all the trouble 
he’s in. I can hardly believe he’d hold up anyone. He 
seems such a nice man.” 

“Isn’t much doubt he did it, ma’am.” Hutch said. 
“You still haven’t heard from him since yesterday 
morning?” 

She shook her head. “Another thing hard to under- 
stand is why he’d steal that particular car. The detec- 
tive here last evening said it belonged to Sarah 
Kingston, and he was such an admirer of hers.” 

“He knew her?” Starsky said in a startled voice. 

“Well, I’m not so sure she knew him, but he cer- 
tainly knew her. Talked about her all the time. Went 
to sit at the piano bar where she worked nearly every 
night. Had quite a crush on her.” "i 

Starsky and Hutch looked at each other. “Maybe 
we better visit Miss Kingston,” Starsky suggested. 

“Uh-huh,” Hutch said. “Thank you very much, Mrs. 
Maloney.” 

“You're welcome, Mr. Starsky.” 

Hutch gave her a slightly pained look. “I’m Hutch,” 
he said, indicating his partner with a thumb. “He’s 
Starsky.” 

“Oh. Well, nice to have met you both.” 

Both politely told her they had enjoyed meeting 
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her, too. As Starsky pulled his cap back on en route 
down the steps, he said, “Friendly soul.” 

“The motherly type,” Hutch agreed. “No wonder 
Hughes didn’t move when he got off parole.” 

The apartment house on Leoti Place Terrace was 
a sleek, modern building of three stories. Sarah 
Kingston’s apartment was on the third floor. 

It took several minutes and three rings for anyone 
to answer the door. It finally cracked open as far as 
a burglar chain would allow, and an attractive, 
sensual-looking black woman peered out. 

“Miss Kingston?” Starsky asked. 

“Yes.” 

“Police officers.” Starsky held his ID to the crack 
in the door. “May we come in?” 

The woman said, “If it’s about my car, just hand 
the keys through.” 

Hutch said, “You have to go to the police garage 
and fill out some forms to get your car. But we'd like 
to ask you a couple of questions, please.” 

Sighing, she closed the door in order to undo the 
burglar chain, then opened it wide. Apparently they 
had caught her still in bed, because she wore a dress- 
ing robe, below the hem of which showed an ankle- 
length blue nightgown, and she was barefoot. 

As she closed the door behind them, Starsky re- 
moved his cap and said apologetically, “We wouldn’t 
bother you, Miss Kingston, except your car was used 
in a robbery. My name is Starsky, and this is Detec- 
tive Hutchinson.” 

Nodding, the woman merely waited. 

Hutch said, “The robber has been identified as a 
man named Dewey Hughes.” 

“Oh?” 

“We understand you know him?” Starsky said. 

The black woman looked slightly taken aback. 
“Where did you get that information?” she asked war- 
ily. 

“From his landlady,” Hutch said. “She tells us he 
talked about you all the time and dropped in the Hot 
Diggity Club nightly to hear you sing.” 
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“A lot of people drop in to hear me sing.” 

Hutch waited for Starsky to ask the next question, 
and glanced at him when he didn’t. Starsky was gaz- 
ing at a large pair of men’s black shoes on the floor 
in front of the sofa. Both detectives’ gazes switched 
from the shoes to the slightly open bedroom door. It 
was only a brief flick of their eyes, but it was enough 
to make them conscious that they were being ob- 
served through the hinge-side crack of the door. 

Returning their attention to Sarah Kingston, they 
pointedly refrained from looking that way again. 

Hutch said, “You didn’t know the suspect by name, 
then, Miss Kingston?” 

The singer shook her head. 

Starsky produced a mug shot of Dewey Hughes 
and showed it to her. 

“Oh, that creep,” she said. “Yeah, he comes in every 
night. Sits at the piano bar and drools at me. He prob- 
ably told me his name, but I didn’t bother to remem- 
ber it.” 

Starsky asked, “Why do you suppose he stole your 
car, when he was such an admirer of yours?” 

She shrugged. “My guess would be because he knew 
I wouldn’t miss it and report it stolen until at least 
noon. Probably followed me home ‘one night and saw 
where I parked it. Anyone can walk’into that base- 
ment garage. It’s wide open.” 

“Still seems strange,” Hutch commented. “I mean, 
considering he had this deep crush on you. Seems out 
of character.” 

“What’s in character for a stickup dummy?” she 
inquired. “Who knows how a guy like that thinks?” 

Hutch glanced at Starsky, throwing the ball to him, 
but Starsky merely shrugged, indicating he had no 
further questions. 

“J guess that’s all, Miss Kingston,” Hutch said. “But 
if anything comes up you want to talk to us about, 
you can reach us at this number.” He handed her a 
card. 

“Sure,” she said. “But I can’t think of anything that 
might come up.” 
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On the way down in the elevator, Starsky said, “Sure 
Jacks feminine curiosity.” 

“How's that?” Hutch asked. 

“Never asked where the stickup was. My car was 
used in a heist, I’d be curious to know where. Also 
never even asked if Dewey Hughes was in custody.” 

After considering this, Hutch said, “Maybe she just 
doesn’t care. Referred to him as a creep.” 

The elevator door hissed open, and they stepped 
from the car. Starsky said, “Still seems strange. When 
she said, ‘Who knows how a guy like that thinks?’ I 
expected her to follow up by telling us to ask him. 
When she just left it there, I got the peculiar impres- 
sion she knew we couldn’t ask him. That she knew 
he wasn’t in custody.” 

They were just emerging from the building’s front 
door when Hutch came to an abrupt halt. Starsky 
stopped also to give him an inquiring look. 

“Those shoes,” Hutch said. “Think it could be 
Hughes in the bedroom?” 

Starsky shook his head. “You see their size? Those 
belong to somebody a hell of a lot bigger than Dewey 
Hughes.” 

After thinking this over, Hutch nodded. “Guess it’s 
none of our business who she allows in her bedroom, 
so long as she isn’t harboring a fugitive.” 

They continued on to the car. 


Chapter 12 


As SARAH LOCKED the door behind the departing de- 
tectives, Harry Martin stepped from the bedroom at- 
tired in bright lavender pajamas with white vertical 
stripes. 
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“You did great, baby,” he said. 

He went over to a front window to peer down at 
the street. 

“I didn’t like it,” she said. “Especially when they 
said they knew I knew Dewey. I thought I'd die.” 

“They only said they knew he knew you,” he cor- 
tected. “You handled it all right.” 

“Soon as I get back my car, let’s take our fifty thou- 
sand and blow this town, honey.” 

Without- turning around, he said, “The way we're 
going to make this stick, baby, is by not blowing either 
this town or our cool, Especially with those two cats 
sniffing around.” 

She went over to stand next to him at the window. 
Down below the two detectives emerged from the 
building, but halted just outside the door to talk. 

“Wonder what they’re discussing?” she asked un- 
easily. 

The pair moved on toward a red and white Torino 
parked in front. 

“Couldn’t have been important,” Martin said. 
“Didn’t talk very long.” 

They watched as the detectives climbed in the 
Torino and drove off. Then Sarah said wistfully, “Go- 
ing to New Orleans to me would be real cool.” 

Turning to look down at her, Martin said, “If 
you're gone, and the money’s gone, it wouldn’t be too 
hard for the police or Lou Malinda to figure it out, 
especially since they’ve tied Mr. Dumb to you, even if 
only loosely. You keep going to your job at the club, 
Tl keep peddling numbers tickets, and we stay 
Tooted.” 

“For how long?” she asked. 

“Just long enough for Mr. Malinda to find that 
Huggy Bear.” 


When Huggy Bear came downstairs at 9:15 Satur- 
day morning, he was surprised to find the restaurant 
still closed. Angie the chef, who had a key, was sup- 
posed to have been there at nine. 
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Huggy Bear dialed Angie’s home number. After 
several rings, a wary voice said, “Hello.” 

“Angie?” Huggy asked. 

“Yeah.” 

“What are you doing home? You're supposed to be 
down here at nine to open up and start cooking.” 

“I got a phone call early this morning, Huggy. 
Anonymous. The guy said the word’s out on you, 
Huggy. Kill Huggy Bear.” 

“You don’t worry about that,” Huggy Bear said 
irritably. “You worry about business. How we gonna 
do business if the chef isn’t here?” 

“That wasn’t all of it, Huggy. The guy said any- 
body who is seen with you, or talks to you, or visits 
your premises, is committing suicide. He told me to 
phone the other employees, and I did. Nobody’s go- 
ing to show up, Huggy.” 

After a considerable silence, the restaurant propri- 
stor said without much conviction, “You want your 
job, you get down here and open up.” 

The chef said, “Couple of things I want more than 
that, Huggy,” and hung up. 

Huggy Bear stood scratching his head for a mo- 
ment, then went over to unlock both the front and side 
doors. “So we won’t serve food for a while,” he mut- 
tered to himself, deciding to call the employment of- 
fice later on and have a temporary cook sent over. 

He was just moving behind the bar when the side 
door opened and two men came in. He knew both of 
them. Jerry Harrison, big, blond and square-featured, 
and Sam Garson, equally big, narrow-featured, hook 
nosed, and olive-skinned, were Lou Malinda’s top 
hatchet men. Huggy Bear didn’t pause to inquire 
what they wanted, because he knew. Running from 
behind the bar, he made for the front door. 

The hook-nosed Sam Garson brought him down 
with a flying tackle six feet from the door. Lifting him 
by the nape of the neck and the seat of the pants, 
the big man carried him over to a table, pulled out a 
chair with a toe, and slammed Huggy Bear into it. 
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Meanwhile Jerry Harrison had locked both the front 
and side doors. 

“Look, man,” Huggy Bear protested. “You got to 
give me time. Lou’s got to give me time.” 

The hook-nosed man said, “Lou says time’s run 
out for you, Huggy Bear.” 

Going over to stand next to his partner, the blond 
Harrison said, “You're about to have an accident.” 
Glancing around, his gaze lit on the pool table. “Like 
having a pool. table fall on you.” He glanced at his 
partner. “Think you can handle that pool table, Sam?” 

Sam said, “I press five hundred, don’t I?” 

The hook-nosed man went over to the table, lifted 
one end, and flipped it completely over. It crashed to 
the floor, smashing apart. 

“Hey, what you doing?” Huggy Bear said, starting 
to come to his feet. 

Harrison put his open palm into Huggy Bear’s face 
and pushed him back down. “What you think of the 
bar?” he asked his partner. 

Examining the bar critically, Garson said, “Six hun- 
dred pounds, maybe.” 

“Look, fun is fun,” Huggy Bear said. “But break- 
ing up my place—” 

He stopped himself because Sam Garson had put 
his shoulder under the front of the bar and had heaved 
it over against the back bar, smashing bottles, glasses, 
the cash register, and causing beer and water to spurt 
from ruptured pipes. 

“Hey, cut it out!” Huggy Bear said in an agonized 
voice. “I'll never be able to get any more insurance!” 

“Why’s a dead man need jnsurance?” Harrison in- 
quired, reaching for the seated man: 

Huggy Bear raised both feet, put them against the 
man’s chest, and shoved. It didn’t even move the big 
man, but it flipped the chair over on its back. Huggy 
Bear did a backward somersault, bounced to his feet. 
and raced for the storeroom at the rear of the room. 

He managed to get the door open and run in before 
the two men caught him, but they were too close be- 
hind him for there to be time for him to climb out the 
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window. Jumping up on a pile of beer cases, he dived 
headfirst through the closed window, wrapping his 
arms about his head to protect himself from the shat- 
tered glass. 

He landed on top of his own car, parked just out- 
side the window, slid off the roof onto the hood, from 
there to the ground, and took off like a fleeing gazelle. 

Jerry Harrison climbed up on the beer cases to peer 
out the window. 

“That guy should be in the Olympics,” he said ad- 
miringly. “He’s a cinch for the gold medal in the 
hundred-meter dash.” 


The dispatcher’s voice said over the radio, “Control 
One to Baker Six. Come in, Unit Baker Six.” 

Neither Starsky nor Hutch paid any particular at- 
tention, since the call wasn’t for them. They of course 
could not hear Baker Six’s reply, but when the dis- 
patcher spoke again, he caught the attention of both. 

“Extensive vandalism reported at Huggy Bear’s 
Restaurant and Bar in your district, Baker Six. Caller 
reports interior a shambles, water and beer flooding 
alley, and place deserted. Investigate and report 
back.” 

Starsky headed the Torino for Huggy’s Bear’s. 

Unit Baker Six must have been near the restaurant 
when the call came. Although it took the Torino less 
than four minutes to get there, the black and white 
was already parked in front. Starsky parked behind it, 
and the two detectives pushed their way through a 
crowd of onlookers to the restaurant’s front door. 
Finding it locked, they went down the alley to the side 
door, 

There was no crowd in the alley because it was 
slippery with inch-deep foamy water flowing into the 
street. The detectives stayed close to the side of the 
building, where there was a narrow dry area. They 
could tell the fluid had been coming from the open 
side door by the foamy trail it had left, but it was no 
longer flowing, and the depth of the stream in the mid- 
dle of the alley was rapidly decreasing. 
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When they stepped inside, they found the floor of 
the restaurant sopping wet with the mixture of water 
and beer, but no longer flooded. The pool table lay 
upside down, smashed to pieces, and the bar had been 
tipped over against the back bar, creating what had to 
be at least a couple of thousand dollars’ worth of dam- 


ec. 

The only person in sight was an old man seated all 
alone in a booth: Before the detectives could question 
him, both members of the same police team that had 
assisted them on-the Sixth Street robbery and later had 
discovered the abandoned brown Ford appeared. The 
peaniy auiddie see? patrolman came from the kitchen, 
and his young partner came from the storeroom at the 
back of the restaurant, both walking carefully on the 
slippery floor. Both had wet shoes. 

The portly man said to Starsky and Hutch, “Some- 
body sure must be mad at Huggy Bear. You should 
Ihave seen the place when we got here. Two inches 
deep with water and beer. I shut off the water and dis- 
connected the draft-beer line in the basement.” 

“Where are the employees?” Starsky asked. “Should 
be a cook and a bartender around someplace.” 

The portly cop shrugged. “Not a soul in the place. I 
even checked the little apartment on the second floor.” 

The younger uniformed cop said, “The storeroom 
window is busted out, like somebody went through it 
headfirst.” 

Starsky and Hutch went to look. When they te- 
turned to the main room, both looked at the elderly 
man in the booth. Hutch asked, “Who's he?” 

“Person who called in,” the older cop said. “Name’s 
Jake Cornbine.” 

The detectives made their way carefully across the 
slippery floor to the booth. Showing his ID, Starsky 
said, “My name is Starsky, and this is Detective 
Hutchinson. Like to tell us about it, Mr. Cornbine?” 

Shrugging, the old man said, “Not much to tell. Got 
here about a quarter to ten, like I always do. Front 
door was locked. I was gonna go around to the side 
door, but this foamy-looking water was gushing out of 
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the alley into the street. So I went back to look in the 
front window. Soon as I saw the mess, I went to the 
cleaners next door to phone the cops. Then other peo- 
ple began to notice the flood in the alley, word spread 
up and down the street, and a crowd collected before 
the cops got here.” 

Hutch glanced at the clock over the back bar, saw 
it was ten A.M., and asked, “Think it happened just 
before you got here?” 

The middle-aged cop answered that for the old 
man. “By the size of the flood, my guess is it'd been 
gushing at least a good half-hour when we got here. 
Put it at a quarter after nine to nine-thirty.” 

Starsky said, “Let’s take a look out back, Hutch.” 


Chapter 13 


HUTCH FOLLOWED His partner out the side door and 
around back to the parking lot. Only one car was 
parked there, right outside the storeroom window. 

“Huggy’s,” Hutch said. “Looks like he was in too 
much of a hurry to stop for it.” 

In a worried voice Starsky asked, “What’s Huggy 
got himself into?” 

“T don’t know,” Hutch said. “But we better get to 
him before they do.” 

By “they” Starsky knew he meant the Malinda mob, 
and there was only one reason Malinda’s men would 
be after Huggy Bear. 

Starsky said, “And if he’s got maybe a hundred 
thousand on him when we find him, then what?” 

Hutch took a deep breath, expelled it, and said ina 
tone of regret, “We arrest him for complicity in armed 
robbery.” 
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When they reentered the restaurant by the side 
door, the middle-aged cop was just pushing through 
the swinging door from the kitchen. He said, “Captain 
Dobey’s on the phone and wants to speak to one of 

ou.” 

Both detectives went into the kitchen. Starsky 
picked up the phone. “Starsky,” he said. 

Capain Dobey’s voice said, “I heard what hap- 
pened and figured you’d be there. Come up with any- 

ine?” 


“Zero,” Starsky said. 

“Maybe I got something for you. We got a call, 
anonymous. Party claims he’s got some information on 
the numbers-drop heist. That’s the way he put it. Not 
the candy-store heist, but the numbers-drop heist.” 

“Sounds promising,” Starsky said. “Did he give the 
information?” 

“No. He’ll supply it only to you and Hutch. There’s 
a storm drain under the Tenth Street bridge. If you’re 
there any time within the next hour, he says he'll find 

ai 

“Got it,” Starsky said, 

“Starsky, don’t be cute,” the captain admonished. 
“You need help, call for it.” 

“Hutch is cute,” Starsky said. “I’m careful.” 

When he hung up, Hutch asked, “What was that all 
about?” 

“Tell you en route,” Starsky said. “We've got a date 
with a storm drain.” 


The storm drain Captain Dobey had referred to 
emptied into the Los Angeles River. Because of recent 
dry weather, the river at the moment was about the 
size of a narrow creek, and at that point ran through 
a concrete-walled ditch. The water was low enough to 
leave a strip of dry concrete on the riverbed on each 
side of the stream. 

Parking on the concrete apron, the detectives 
climbed down into the ditch and made their way along 
the dry strip next to the wall to the cavelike opening 
of the storm drain. It was round and large enough for 
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a tall man to walk into without stooping. During the 
rainy season water would gush from it in a torrent, but 
now it was bone dry. 

Pausing in front of the opening, Starsky and Hutch 
peered into it. There was nothing to see but the con- 
crete lining of the drain, and they could see that only 
for about fifty feet because it got progressively darker 
inside. Beyond fifty feet back it was pitch dark. 

From the bowels of the tube an eerie voice echoed, 
“Starsky! Hutch!” There was a hollow, graveyard tone 
to it, as though it might be the voice of Charon, seep- 
ing up through fissures in the earth from the River 
Styx. 

Both Starsky and Hutch involuntarily reached for 
their guns, then grinned at each other sheepishly as it 
finally penetrated who the voice belonged to. 

“All right, Huggy,” Starsky called, his voice also 
echoing eerily. “Come on out.” 

From deep within the storm drain a shadowy figure 
appeared. As it moved nearer, they could see it was 
Huggy Bear, coatless, one sleeve of his bright purple 
shirt torn, and his usually immaculately pressed slacks 
rumpled and dirt-stained. 

As he neared, Starsky said, “You’re kind of a mess, 
Huggy.” 

“Pm not only a mess,” Huggy Bear said in a forlorn 
voice. “You guys don’t help me, I’m a dead man.” 

“Why'd you do it, Huggy?” Hutch asked in a de- 
pressed tone. . 

Huggy Bear hiked his eyebrows. “You cats don’t 
even know what I done yet.” 

“Yes, we do,” Starsky told him. “We know that 
candy store was one of Lou Malinda’s number drops, 
and we know who knocked it over. Ex-con named 
Dewey Hughes. Why'd you do it?” 

“Dewey’s an old friend of mine.” 

“But sticking your néck out for a felony, Huggy.” 

“What felony?” the black man asked. “Since when’s 
it a crime to return money to somebody that lost it?” 

The two detectives gazed at him without under- 
standing. Finally Hutch said, “We don’t seem to be 
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talking the same language. Didn’t Hughes turn the 
money over to you to launder for a cut?” 

“You guys crazy?” Huggy Bear asked, wide-eyed. 
“Dewey didn’t know that place was a numbers drop 
when he hit it. If he had, he’d never of touched it. 
Soon as he counted the take, he realized what he’d 
done and wanted out. All he wanted was to get the 
money back to Lou Malinda. If he took it back him- 
self, though, he knew they’d bust him up for putting a 
slug in one of Lou’s men. So he come to me to act as 
go-between. I owed him a favor from years back.” 

Starsky asked, “If you returned the money to 
Malinda, why’s he leaning on you?” 

“That’s my problem,” Huggy Bear said dolefully. “I 
got mugged en route to returning it. But Lou don’t 
take excuses.” 

Starsky and Hutch looked at each other. Hutch said, 
“Suppose we get out of this sewer and continue the 
conversation in the car?” 

They climbed up out of the riverbed and got into 
the Torino, Starsky again in the driver’s seat, Hutch 
in front with him, Huggy Bear in back. The two de- 
tectives turned sideways in their seat to look at him. 

After the black man had described the circum- 
stances of the mugging, Starsky asked, “How much 
‘was in the bag?” 

“Fifty thousand, all in hundreds.” 

“We thought maybe a hundred,” Starsky said. 

“Fifty. I wouldn’t play loose with figures, not with 
my neck hanging out.” 

“You figure Dewey set you up?” Hutch asked. 

“Sure. He gives me the money, hears me tell Lou 
over the phone that I got it, then he mugs me, and 
he’s free and clear, because Lou comes after my hide, 
not his.” 

Both detectives mused over this. Finally Starsky 
said, “Maybe, maybe not. In any case, for the time 
being we'd better stash you someplace Lou won’t look. 
Someplace far from the center of town.” He looked at 
Hutch. “Like Venice.” 

Shrugging, Hutch said, “We'd better log out of serv- 
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ice if we’re going that far from our district.” Lifting 
the radio microphone, he called for Control One. 

When the dispatcher answered, he said, “Cruiser 
Three going out of service for a special detail requiring 
departure from our district. We'll be at Detective 
Hutchinson’s home in Venice. The time, eleven hun- 
dred.” 

“Roger, Cruiser Three,” the radio voice said. 
“You're logged out on special duty at eleven hun- 
dred.” 

A half-hour later Starsky pulled the Torino in next 
to Hutch’s little canalside cottage in Venice. The small 
one-story building, surrounded by a white picket fence 
whose front was almost on the edge of the canal, was 
a picture-postcard spot. Starsky sometimes consid- 
ered getting something like it himself, but he really 
wouldn’t have been happy in suburbia. He was too 
much of a center-city person, needing to be in the 
midst of big-city activity. 

Inside it was not quite so picture-postcard looking. 
The main room was a combination bedroom and liv- 
ing room, with an unmade double bed dominating the 
far end, and a sofa, chairs, and end tables spread 
about. Hutch’s guitar lay across the bed, books and 
magazines were scattered on end tables, and clothing 
was draped over a number of the chairs. The kitchen 
off the main room to the right was less cluttered, but 
the sink was full of dirty dishes. 

Hutch went on through into the kitchen. Starsky 
and Huggy Bear stopped to glance around the front 
toom. Starsky’s gaze centered on a brassiere on the 
floor next to the bed. 

“The playground of the western girl,” he com- 
mented. 

“Some playground,” Huggy Bear said, staring 
around. “Looks more like the city dump.” 

i From the kitchen Hutch called, “Everybody want 
eer?” 

“Tf it isn’t made from celery juice,” Starsky called 
back. 

Lifting some dirty clothing from a chair, he tossed it 
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onto the bed and sat down. Huggy Bear followed his 
example and cleared another chair to sit in. Hutch 
came from the kitchen with three opened cans of 
Coors and handed Starsky and Huggy Bear each one. 

“Hmm,” Starsky said, pleasantly surprised. “Last 
time you fed me some kind of organic beer.” 

“They went out of business,” Hutch said. “I don’t 
think anybody but me was buying it.” 

When they had all sipped, Starsky said, “Huggy, 
Jet’s start at the beginning. Besides Dewey, who knew 
you had the money?” 

“Lou Malinda. Roy Jones, the guy who runs the 
numbers drop. Maybe Dewey’s girl friend, if he told 
her.” 

“Would he tell her about pulling a heist?” Hutch 
asked. 

“T don’t see how he could get out of it. It was her 
car he used in the heist.” 

The two detectives both stared at him. “Say that 
again,” Starsky said finally. 

“He borrowed his girl friend’s car to use in the 
heist. The one you found abandoned in the alley by 
my side door.” 

“Sarah Kingston’s his girl friend?” Hutch asked in- 
credulously. 

“Well, it wasn’t one of history’s great romances, I 
guess. Dewey said she only became his girl friend the 
night before the heist, and he seemed to think it might 
end when he told her the cops had her car.” 

“She did lend him the car specifically to make the 
heist?” Starsky asked. 

After thinking this over, Huggy Bear said, “He 
didn’t say that. I sort of got the impression he never 
told her why he wanted the car, but he really didn’t 
say.” 

Starsky and Hutch looked at each other. 

“Makes it a whole new ball game, doesn’t it?” Hutch 
said. Turning back to Huggy Bear, he asked, “Your 
friend Dewey have big feet for his size?” 

“Not particularly,” Huggy Bear said, obviously sur- 
prised by the question. “I'd guess size eight or nine.” 
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Hutch looked back. at Starsky again. “That wasn’t 
Hughes in the bedroom then.” 

“No,” Starsky agreed. “Those shoes were more like 
twelves or fourteens. If Dewey Hughes was her new 
boyfriend, looks like she decided to keep the old one, 
too.” 

“Dewey could just have been bragging, of course,” 
Hutch said. “We know from his landlady that he had an 
unrequited crush on her for a long time. Seems kind of 
strange he’d suddenly score so heavily that she’d lend 
him her car.” 

“Particularly the way she talked about him,” Star- 
sky confirmed. “Sounded to me like she really did 
consider him a creep. I’m inclined to think he really 
swiped the car and was just trying to impress Huggy.” 

Hutch said, “Still, it’s worth a follow up. I can’t see 
Lou stealing from himself, and Jones isn’t about to rip 
off the boss, so it kind of narrows down to Dewey, or 
Sarah Kingston, or the two of them in cahoots. Or pos- 
sibly the two of them and that guy in the bedroom. 
Let's go talk to her again.” 

Huggy Bear said, “Man, you overestimate yourself. 
If she knew Dewey was gonna make that heist, she 
ain’t gonna confess it to no cops. But she just might 
talk to me. Got her phone number?” 

“You know her very well?” Starsky asked. 

“Never met the chick. Caught her act at the Hot 
Diao Club once, though. And she’ll know who I 


en ewhy?” Hutch asked curiously. 

“Everybody does.” 

Starsky said dryly, “Your fame is only exceeded- 
by your modesty.” Taking out his notebook, he opened. 
it and read off a phone number. 

Hutch, who was sitting on the bed, set his beer on 
the floor, dialed the number on the bedside phone, and 
carried the phone over to Huggy Bear. Starsky got up, 
too, and the detectives bent down on either side of 
Huggy Bear’s chair in order to hear both sides of the 
conversation. 

After the third ring a voice said, “Hello.” 
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“Sarah Kingston?” Huggy Bear asked. 

“Yes.” 

“My name is Huggy Bear, Miss Kingston. ’'m a 
friend of Dewey’s.” 

“Dewey who?” 

“Dewey Hughes.” 

“You mean the man who stole my car?” 

“Uh-huh. Wonder if you know how I could get in 
‘touch with him.” 

“Why on earth would I know that, Mr—what did 
you say your name was?” 

“Huggy Bear. I figured you’d know, because he told 
me you were his girl friend.” 

“That creep?” she said indignantly. “I wouldn’t 
give him the time of day.” 

“Then you don’t know how I can find him, Miss 
Kingston?” 

. “No,” she said, and hung up. 

Huggy Bear ruefully hung up, too. Starsky and 
Hutch looked at him in amusement. 

“Mr. who?” Starsky mimicked in a high feminine 
voice, then dropped his tone to a deep, pompous one, 
“Why, it’s the famous Huggy Bear, known by every- 
one, Miss Kingston.” 

“Up yours, Starsky,” Huggy Bear said amiably. 


Chapter 14 


AFTER SOME DISCUSSION, Starsky and Hutch decided 
their next move should be to call on Lou Malinda. 
Starsky phoned Captain Dobey before they left. 

When he got the captain on the phone, the detective 
told him the anonymous caller they had met at the 
Tenth Street storm drain had turned out to be Huggy 
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Bear. After relaying everything the restaurant owner 
had told them, he finished by saying, “We’re going to 
hide him out at Hutch’s for the time being, Captain. 
And Hutch and I are going to talk to Malinda.” 

“About what?” the captain asked. 

“About leaving Huggy Bear alone.” 

“Whoa, now, Starsky,” Captain Dobey said. “Let’s 
discuss this.” : 

“What’s to discuss, Captain? The man’s leaning on 
a friend of ours. We’re just going to ask him in a nice 
way to stop.” 

“Starsky, you listen to me,” Dobey said in an omi- 
nous tone. “I know how you two ask things in a nice 
way, when the askee is a hood. Regardless of what we 
all know about Lou Malinda, his health spa is a legit- 
imate business. You and Hutch push in there and 
start busting it up or pushing around Malinda or any 
of his employees, he’ll file a police brutality complaint, 
and the chief will have to act on it. You could not 
only get booted off the force, Malinda would probably 
sue you for everything both of you got. He files suit 
at the drop of a hat.” 

“T said we’re going to be nice, Captain.” 

“You'd better be damned nice. Keep these factors in 
mind all the time you’re talking to him: You have only 
suspicion, no evidence that the money from that heist 
is Malinda’s. Even a two-bit lawyer could get Huggy 
Bear’s unconfirmed testimony about those phone calls 
suppressed as evidence. And Malinda’s lawyers are 
the most expensive in town. You have only suspicion, 
no evidence that Malinda ordered Huggy’s place bro- 
ken up and put out a contract on him. And finally, 
Lou Malinda’s no cheap punk who will take police 
coercion, or even the hint of police coercion, lying 
down. He'll be filing suit and phoning the newspapers 
if you and Hutch step out of line even an inch.” 

“We know how he is, Captain. I keep telling you 
Hutch and I are going to be nice.” 

“You'd better be,” Captain Dobey said. “And 
Starsky.” 

“Yes, sir?” 
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“Also be careful.” 

As Starsky hung up the phone, Hutch said, “I take 
it from your end of the conversation that we don’t have 
the captain’s unqualified blessing.” 

“We have certain restrictions,” Starsky confirmed 
ruefully. “We are to treat Mr. Malinda like the re- 
spected businessman and upright citizen he is. We are 
to be polite, we are not to beat on him or any of his 
employees, or even to threaten to beat on same, nor 
are we to break up his place.” 

“Those weren’t the rules when his goons called on 
me,” Huggy Bear said. “And I’m a more respected 
businessman and upright citizen than he is.” 

“You're also only a second-class citizen,” Hutch 
informed him. “Haven’t you been listening to the civil 
rights rhetoric?” E 

“Up yours, too, Hutch,” Huggy Bear said, again 
amiably. 


The Lou Malinda Health Spa was on Wilshire 
Boulevard in West Los Angeles, housed in an attrac- 
tive one-story brick building. The entrance gaye onto 
a plush office and reception room where a striking 
looking brunette with bedroom eyes was standing by 
a file cabinet, in the act of removing a file folder from 
one of the drawers. She was dressed in a brown mini- 
skirt and a beige sweater with eye-popping bulges. 

Glancing around as Starsky and Hutch entered, she 
threw them a dazzling smile, closed the file cabinet 
drawer, and came over to drop the folder on a desk 
facing the door. 

“Mr. Malinda in?” Starsky asked. 

She nodded. “May I say who is calling?” 

Starsky showed his ID. 

“Qh,” the receptionist said, reaching for the phone. 

Starsky dropped a hand over hers on the phone. 
“We'll announce ourselves.” 

Withdrawing her hand from under his, she shrugged. 
“You know the way?” 

“We could use directions.” 

“Across the gym, past the locker room, to the door 
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marked “Private” in the left rear corner of the gym.” 
She examined Starsky critically. “Incidentally.” 

“Incidentally what?” 

“There’s a workout session going on. And we don’t 
like our patrons to be exposed to flab. They have 
enough of their own.” She lightly rapped her knuckles 
first against his chest, then against his stomach. “So 
stick it out and suck it in.” 

A small smile formed on Starsky’s face. Deliber- 
ately gazing at her oversized bust, he said, “Same to 
you, sister.” 

He moved past her toward the door to the gym. 
Grinning at her, Hutch said, “Why don’t you pick on 
someone your own size?” 

She gave him an appraising up-and-down look. 
“What’s your size?” 

“Not when I’m on duty,” he said with a regretful 
shake of his head. 

He followed after Starsky. As soon as the door into 
the gym closed behind the two detectives, the recep- 
tionist buzzed the intercom on her boss’s desk, then 
said into it, “Pair of fuzz on the way in.” 

In the gymnasium a group of about a dozen out-of- 
shape middle-aged men were doing calisthenics under 
the guidance of a large, narrow-faced, hook-nosed man 
with bulging muscles. 

“Sam Garson,” Starsky said to Hutch in a low voice. 
“One of the goons who broke up Huggy’s place.” 

“TI know,” Hutch said. “Guess Lou uses him in a 
dual role.” 

They continued on across the room, past the locker 
room door, to the door marked “Private.” Just as they’ 
got there it was opened from inside by a huge, 
powerfully-muscled black man, who silently gestured 
for them to enter. 

“Guess she announced us anyway,” Starsky said to 
Hutch, and preceded his partner through the door. 

In the large, ornately furnished office, the dimin- 
utive and innocuous-looking Lou Malinda sat behind 
a large desk. Leaning against one end of a bar in a cor- 
ner of the room was a large, blond, square-faced man 
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whom both detectives recognized as Jerry Harrison, 
the hood whom Huggy Bear had said accompanied 
Sam Garson when his place was wrecked. Leaning 
against the other end of the bar was another black 
man as huge and overmuscled as the one who had 
opened the door for them. The latter closed the door 
behind them and went over to lean against the wall 
alongside Malinda’s desk. 

“Gentlemen,” Malinda said with a smile that didn’t 
quite reach his eyes. “You are—don’t tell me now.” 
He pointed to Starsky. “Detective Hutchinson.” He 
moved his forefinger to point at Hutch. “And Detec- 
tive Starsky.” 

“Almost,” Starsky said. “I’m Starsky, he’s Hutch.” 

“Qh, sorry.” The racketeer indicated the three mus- 
clemen with a general wave. “My associates, gentle- 
men. All strong believers in healthy bodies and clean 
minds.” 

Starsky and Hutch briefly glanced at the three men. 
The trio gazed back with barely concealed hostility. 

“That’s obvious,” Hutch said dryly. 

He went over to a long table against the right wall 
where various health-food products distributed by. 
Malinda were displayed. Hutch examined them with 
approval. 

Malinda said, “Would you gentlemen care for 
something to drink?” 

Starsky said, “Since this is an unofficial visit, why 
not?” He looked at the bar with an anticipatory ex- 
pression on his face. 

Malinda nodded to the big blonde man, who went 
behind the bar and filled two glasses from some con- 
tainer Starsky couldn’t see because it was below the 
level of the bar. Carrying the glasses from behind the 
bar, he handed one to Hutch and one to Starsky. 

Staring at his glass, Starsky asked, “What is it?” 

“Carrot juice,” Malinda informed him. 

Starsky’s expression denoted sudden loss of ap- 
petite. Hutch sipped his glass appreciatively, nodded 
approval, and drained it. 

Malinda asked, “What can I do for you?” 
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“You know why we're here,” Starsky said. “Let’s 
not waste time by pretending you don’t.” 

Malinda said, “You’re not drinking your carrot 
juice.” 

“J noticed,” Starsky said glumly. 

“But I did,” Hutch said, holding up his glass expect- 
antly. “It’s good.” 

Malinda nodded to the blond man again, who took 
Hutch’s glass, went behind the bar, and returned it to 
him full. S 

Starsky said, “We'd like to talk about Huggy Bear. 
In a friendly way, of course.” 

“J don’t know what you have reference to,” the 
racketeer said. “But if I did, I'd say that time is run- 
ning out on Huggy Bear.” 

Hutch picked up a loaf of bread from the display 
table and wagged it in the general direction of the 
man behind the desk. “Let me put it to you this way, 
Lou. If Huggy stole a loaf of bread, would he be 
dumb enough to call the baker?” 

Malinda shrugged. “Of course it’s only hearsay, but 
I understand the bread has become of secondary im- 
portance. What seems to be important from the view- 
point of the original bakers is to make sure nobody 
else ever gets the idea to steal bread again.” 

Starsky, still holding his untouched carrot juice, 
said to Hutch, “You might suggest to the big baker 
that maybe one of his own stooges found the size of 
that loaf too big to resist temptation.” 

Hutch nodded. “Like Roy Jones.” 

“Never heard of him,” Malinda said promptly. 

“Or one of these clean minds,” Hutch said, indicat- 
ing the three musclemen. 

All three of them glared at Hutch as though 
testraining themselves from leaping on him and tear- 
ing him apart. 

Malinda said, “Everybody in this end of town is 
too smart to go that route.” 

“Let me put it all out front for you, Lou,” Starsky 
said. “Again, in a friendly way. Hutch and I are 
quite fond of Huggy Bear. We would miss him terribly 
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if anything happened to him. So don’t make any 
moves that'll spill carrot juice all over your health 
spa.” Walking over to Hutch, he handed him his glass. 
“You want this?” 

Hutch had already drained his second glassful and 
had set the empty glass on the table. Accepting the 
one from Starsky, he said, “Sure. Thanks.” 

He emptied the glass, set it down, and started for 
the door. Starsky followed after him. 

Malinda said, “This has been a very stimulating 
conversation, gentlemen. Except for one part.” 

Pausing at the door, the two detectives looked at 
him. “Which part?” Starsky asked. 

The racketeer’s nostrils flared, and his voice sud- 
denly became guttural. “About carrot juice getting 
spilled all over my health spa. I feel as strong about 
this place as you do about your friend Huggy Bear. 
Just the threat of spilled carrot juice has been known 
to result in spilled blood.” 

“Tt wasn’t a threat,” Starsky said. “Just friendly 
advice.” 

Hutch said to Starsky, “You ready to run that 
gauntlet of beautiful bodies again?” 

“J don’t know if I can stand it,” Starsky said with 
a sigh. “But it’s the only way out of here.” 

They walked out of the office and closed the door 
behind them. 


Chapter 15 


AS THE DETECTIVES passed through the outer office, 
Hutch paused alongside the brunette receptionist, 
who was now seated at a typewriter stand, addressing 
envelopes. 
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“I’m not always‘on duty,” he said. 

“Oh?” she said, smiling up at him. “When do you 

off?” 

“Usually get home-around five.” 

“Where’s home?” 

“In Venice.” 

He took out a business card, turned it over, and 
used his desk pen to write his home number on the 
back. When he handed it to her, she glanced at 
the number, then turned it over to look at the front. 

“Kenneth Hutchinson,” she said. “Do they call you 
Ken?” 

“Hutch,” he said. “What do they call you?” 

“Helen, Helen Andrews.” 

“Would you rather I phoned you?” he asked. 

She shook her head. “My husband wouldn’t like 
it.” 

“Oh, oh,” he said. “Scratch the whole thing.” 

He held out his hand to take his card back, but 
she smilingly dropped it down the front of her 
sweater. “Don’t let my marital state worry you,” she 
said. “I’m not working at it.” 

“Sorry,” he said regretfully. “I don’t play with 
married women. Don’t leave that card around where 
your husband will find it, huh?” 

“J won't. I’ll phone you, Hutch.” 

“Don’t,” he said definitely. “Not while you’re still 
married.” 

“fll talk you into changing your attitude,” she 
assured him. “You'll give in when I explain over the 
phone what we’re going to do together.” 

“I hope not,” Hutch said with a slight shudder. 
“Being a cop is dangerous enough without risking be- 
ing shot by a jealous husband. Try to forget me, 
darling, because I’m going to forget you.” 

“You won't after I explain all the yummy stuff in 
Store for you,” she cooed after him as he headed for 
the door, “Expect my call.” 

Starsky, who had been patiently waiting at the 
door, held it open for Hutch and elaborately bowed 
him out. 
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“What’s that for?” Hutch asked as Starsky followed 
him outside. 

“J always salaam for royalty, Prince Casanova.” 

“Casanova wasn’t a prince, dummy,” Hutch said. 
“He wasn’t even a member of the aristocracy.” 

“Really,” Starsky said. “T always thought he was a 
prince. I take back the bow.” 

En route to their district, Hutch lifted the micro- 
phone from its bracket and had them logged back 
in as available for calls. 

As he hung up the microphone, Starsky said, “Did 
you see the size of those muscles?” 

“Yeah, that’s why I gave her my card. Unfortu- 
nately I didn’t see the ring.” 

“Not those muscles,” Starsky said. “On the guys in 
Lou’s office.” 

“Oh. Yeah, I saw those, too.” 

“Yd hate to tangle with any of them,” Starsky said. 

Hutch made a dismissing gesture. “You said the 
magic word. Muscle. Bulk. Too much. Probably on 
Big D.” 

Starsky gave him an inquiring look. 

“It’s a drug,” Hutch explained. “Promotes rapid 
growth of muscle tissue. Me, I take lots of vitamin 
E and wheat germ. Gives you endurance and agility. 
That’s what’s important, not muscle.” 

Starsky said, “You mean, Float like a butterfly, 
sting like a bee’?” 

“Exactly.” 

“Are you kidding?” Starsky said derisively. “If one 
of those guys hit you, just once—” 

“Those guys couldn’t get their hands together in 
front of them,” Hutch said in a belittling tone. “Let 
alone swing more than three times.” Raising his fists 

in front of him in sparring position, he moved them 
as though jabbing at a ring opponent. “Stay back, 
jab, shadowbox guys like that until they tire, then—.” 
He smacked his fist into his palm in demonstration 
of a knockout blow. 

“Yeah,” Starsky said, unconvinced. 

“Those weight lifters don’t fight, Starsk. They’re 
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statues. They stand in the park and attract pigeons.” 

They reached their district and resumed normal 
cruising. Shortly afterward Starsky made a right turn, 
glanced in the rearview mirror, and made another 
right turn two blocks farther on. 

When he made a third right only two blocks later, 
Hutch asked, “Why are we driving in a circle?” 

“Just checking. We got us a tail.” 

Hutch turned in his seat to look back, A half- 
block behind them a black Chevy was also making 
the turn. Hutch faced forward again. 

“Feel like a game of tag?” Starsky asked. 

“That might be fun.” 

Starsky floored the accelerator. Behind them the 
black Chevy also increased its speed. 

The Torino made a dirt-track left turn, roared a 
half-block, and spun to the right into an alley before 
the Chevy reached the corner. Starsky gunned the car 
through the alley to the next street and turned right 
again. 

The Chevy shot past the alley, then braked to a 
halt at the next intersection. Hook-nosed Sam Garson, 
in the driver’s seat, and blond Jerry Harrison, next 
to him, peered both ways along the cross street, then 
straight ahead. 
~ “Where'd they go?” Garson asked plaintively, 

“How should I know?” Harrison said. 

A car behind them blasted its horn. Garson drove 
on through the intersection and continued straight 
on, now cruising at only about ten miles an hour. 
Again both men peered both ways at the next inter- 
section, but saw no sign of the Torino. 

Then Garson looked into the rearview mirror and 
said with indignant astonishment, “They’re tailing us!” 

Glancing back, Harrison said, “Jesus! Let’s get out . 
of here!” 5 

Garson floored the accelerator. At the next corner 
he tried the same manuever Starsky had used, spin- 
ning left, then to the right into an alley. But before 
he got to the next cross street, the Torino appeared 
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in his rearview mirror, roaring along the alley behind 

him. 

The hook-nosed man tried a half-dozen other ma- 
neuvers designed to shake the Torino, but none worked. 
Then he made the tactical error of turning into a dead- 
end street. When he reached the steel and concrete bar- 
ricade at its end, he managed to whip the Chevy around 
in a U-turn, but the Torino simply swerved diagonally 
across the street to block both lanes. 

Garson cut the engine, jumped from the car, and 
ran. Jumping from the other side, Harrison ran after 
him. Starsky and Hutch fiew out of the Torino and 
gave chase. 

The fieeing men hurdled the concrete and steel 
barricade and raced across a lumberyard. Starsky and 
Hutch hurdled the barricade right behind them, 
Starsky in the lead. 

Although Harrison had started behind his partner, 
he managed to pass him, so it was Gaston Starsky 

“caught up with halfway across the yard. Grabbing 
the hook-nosed man by the shoulders from behind, he 
hurled him headfirst against a pile of lumber. Hutch 
raced on after Harrison. 

To Starsky’s pleased surprise, his oversized captive 
meekly assumed the shakedown position against the 
lumber pile, both palms pressed against the lumber, 
his feet well back and spread. Starsky temporarily 
tabled shaking down the man in order to see how 
Hutch was doing. 

Hutch had caught his man at the far end of the 
same lumber pile. But when he spun Harrison against 
the pile, Harrison bounced back, spun around, and 
landed a roundhouse right to the jaw that knocked 
Hutch flat on his back. 

Unfortunately for Harrison, he had to run past the 
prone detective to get away, because Starsky was in 
the other direction. Hutch grabbed an ankle as he 
went by, and jerked the running man off balance. 
Harrison landed heavily on his side. 

Both bounced to their feet. Hutch clipped the 
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bigger man wtih a left hook, and in return took a solid 
tight to the chest that sent him reeling backward. 

As Hutch bore in again, Starsky called encour- 
agingly, “Throw some agility on him, Hutch.” 

Hutch Janded another left hook, took a right to the 
jaw, and went down again. He bounced to his feet 
almost instantly, though, before Harrison could re- 
sume running. The two circled each other warily, fists 
raised. 

Starsky called in the same rooter’s tone as before, 
“Stay back, Hutch. Jab, shadowbox him.” 

Hutch shoved his opponent off balance with a left 
jab, smashed a solid right to his jaw, and this time 
Harrison went down. He decided to ‘stay there, not 
out, or even particularly dazed, but just finished. 

Hutch stood over the prone man, panting, for a 
few moments, then jerked him to his feet, dogtrotted 
him back to where Starsky and Garson were standing, 
and slammed him against the lumber pile next to 
Garson. 

Each detective shook down his own prisoner. 
Neither was carrying any weapons. 

Hutch said to Harrison, “You want to tell us things, 
turkey? Like why you were trailing us?” 

Harrison answered sullenly, “Lou wanted to know 
where Huggy Bear was. He figured you could lead us 
to him.” 

Sam Garson put in quickly, “All we were gonna 
do is bring him to Lou. Nobody was going to lean 
on him.” 

Starsky spun the hook-nosed man around to face 
him. “Just talk to him friendly, huh?” 

“Honest,” Garson said. “Lou bought your story 
about the bread. He just wanted to see if Huggy had 
any ideas about who mugged him.” 

“Yeah, we know how Lou asks questions,” Starsky 
said sarcastically. “With a baseball bat.” His voice 
became deadly serious. “Listen, muscle-brain. Tell 
Lou that if Huggy Bear has an accident, like slipping 
on a banana peel, or falling off a roof, or being hit by 
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a car, there’s going to be so much heat around here 
that he’s going to be fried.” 

Starsky shoved Garson in the direction of the bar- 
ricade. Jerking Harrison around, Hutch shoved him 
in the same direction. 

“Nothing official, of course,” Hutch said. “Just a 
friendly word of caution.” 


Chapter 16 


‘THEY STOPPED ALONGSIDE the black Chevy. Starsky 
shoved Garson toward it. “Get in,” he said. 

The big man looked at him in wonder. “We're not 
under arrest?” 

“You're not worth the paperwork. Just deliver the 
message to your boss.” 

Jerry Harrison, whose arm was still in Hutch’s grip, 
Jooked at Hutch and asked, “Me, too?” 

“You, too,” Hutch said, spinning him around and 
giving him a boot in the seat of the pants. 

The big blond man scurried out of range, then 
turned to ask, “What was that for?” 

“For assaulting a police officer. Would you prefer 
a couple of years in the joint?” 

“No, everything’s fine.” He climbed into the car. 

When the Chevrolet had driven off, Hutch turned 
to glare at Starsky. “Did you enjoy the fight?” he 
asked sardonically. 

“J figured you didn’t need any help. You said they 
were muscle-bound, nothing to worry about.” 

“Well, it was getting hairy.” 

Starsky said, “If he knocked you down one more 
time, I was coming in.” 
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“One more time?” Hutch said, outraged. “What 
have I got? A quota?” 

“Pride. I know that pride of yours.” 

Hutch said coldly, “The next time a guy three 
inches bigger than me and thirty pounds heavier is 
punching me out, forget my pride.” 

A small smile formed on Starsky’s face. “Machismo 
means nothing any more, huh?” 

“You can stuff machismo,” Hutch informed him. 


Lou Malinda was in a foul mood. When Sam 
Garson and Jerry Harrison had returned to report the 
failure of their mission and to deliver the message 
from the two detectives, he had flown into a rage. The 
tongue-lashing he gave them for their inefficiency 
made him feel a. little better, but not much. He re- 
mained snappish for the rest of the day. 

At five o’clock his desk intercom buzzed. Switch- 
ing it on, he growled, “Yes?” 3 

“Tt’s five o’clock, Lou,” the receptionist said. “Is 
it all right if I leave?” 

“Yeah,” he snapped and switched off the intercom. 

Glancing at his watch, he confirmed that it was five 
and remembered he had promised to pick his wife 
up at her hairdresser’s at a quarter after. That was 
a half-hour drive. He decided he had better call the 
hairdresser to leave word he’d be late. 

It took only a moment to look up the number. He 
lifted the receiver just in time to hear a ring end, fol- 
lowed by a male voice saying, “Hello.” 

Realizing Helen was making a call on her exten- 
sion, he was about to press one of the buttons for 
another line when he heard Helen say, “Can I speak 
to Hutch, please?” 

His finger remained poised over the white button. 
The male voice said, “He isn’t here. Want to leave a 
message?” 

This time Malinda recognized the voice. It was 
Huggy Bear’s. Forgetting all about punching another 
line, he dropped his hand to the desk top and 
‘unabashedly listened. 
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“Tell him Helen called,” the receptionist’s voice 
said. “I'll call again later.” Then, after a pause, she 
added provocatively, “You sound cute.” 

“T am cute,” Huggy Bear said. 

“Well, good-bye, Cute,” she whispered. 

There was a click as she hung up. Malinda hung 
up also and buzzed for her. 

“Yes, Lou?” her voice came from the intercom. 

“Get in here,” he said peremptorily. “Get Sam and 
Jerry in here, too.” 

When Helen and the two musclemen came into the 
office, Malinda said to the girl, “Where’d you make 
that call to a minute ago?” 

“You were listening in?” she asked, reddening 
slightly. 

“Yeah,” he confirmed without apology. 

“You have no right to monitor my private calls.” 

“Look, Helen,” he said with cold anger. “The only 
reason you've got a job here is because you're my 
cousin’s wife, and he wanted you somewhere a fam- 
ily member could keep an eye on you. He knows 
you’re a nympho who goes after everything in pants. 
Everybody knows it. If you’ve wondered why you 
haven’t been able to bed any of the guys around 
here, it’s because I ordered hands off. Otherwise by 
now you'd have probably scored with all of them. 
So don’t give me any crap about monitoring your 
calls. Just answer the question.” 

By now she was flaming red. In a choked voice 
she said, “Venice.” 

‘Where in Venice?” 

Reaching down inside the neck of her sweater, she 
took out a business card and threw it on his desk. 
After glancing at it, he looked up at her. 

“This only gives the address and telephone num- 
ber of Parker Center and his extension.” 

“His home -number’s on the back,” she said. “I 
don’t know his address.” 

Turning the card over, he looked at the number, 
then looked up at her again. “Okay, go home. And 
I mean straight home.” 
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Without a word she turned and left the room, not 
even glancing at either of the strong-arm men: 
Malinda held out the card to Sam Garson. 

“You can get the address from the phone number 
on the back,” he said. “It’s probably listed in the 
book.” 

“Then what?” the hook-nosed man asked. 

“You go get Huggy Bear. That’s where he’s holed 
up.” 


Starsky and Hutch walked into Hutch’s cottage 
about quarter after five. Huggy Bear was watching 
television. Starsky looked around in astonishment. 

“Hey, the place is clean!” he said. “Even the bed 
is made.” 

Hutch, who had continued on through the front 
room toward the kitchen without even noticing the 
change, stopped to look around. “Hey, it is,” he said, 
surprised. 

“T couldn’t stand it,” Huggy Bear said. “And I 
didn’t have anything else to do after I made a few 
phone calls. You guys get me off the hook with Lou 
Malinda?” 

“Not exactly,” Starsky said. “About halfway.” 

“What's that mean?” 

“I think he buys the story that you actually got 
mugged. But he wants to talk to you about who the 
mugger might be. His goons say he just wants a 
friendly conversation, but you know Lou. You'll come 
out of it with no teeth and about fifty broken bones.” 

Huggy Bear shuddered. “All you had to do was buy 
me a little time. He'll get his money back as soon as 
I~” 

“The money isn’t the issue any more, Huggy,” 
Hutch interrupted. “Lou wants to make it clear to 
the community that knocking off a numbers drop isn’t 
a healthy occupation.” 

Starsky said, “The idea is to discourage other yo- 
yos with unhealthy ambitions.” 

Huggy Bear said dolefully, “Which means bust up 
Huggy Bear.” 
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Hutch smiled, “Not if we can collar the guy who 
mugged you before Lou collars you.” 

“Which brings us back to Dewey,” Starsky said. 
“Huggy, you’ve got to know somebody who can give 
us a line on Dewey.” 

The black man said, “Man, I’ve already tried. 
Phoned everybody who might know him. But they're 
all too scared to talk to me.” 

The phone rang; Hutch sat on the bed and 
answered it. Huggy Bear said to Starsky, “Another 
one. He got a half-dozen calls from women today. 
How’s he keep them all straight?” 

“I€ they were straight, they wouldn’t be calling 
him,” Starsky said. 

But the call wasn’t from a woman. It was from 
Captain Dobey. “Starsky there, too, Hutch?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“We got a body up on Mulholland near Laurel Can- 
yon. Fits the description you circulated of Dewey 
Hughes. Get up there.” 

“Yes, sir,” Hutch said again, and hung up. 

“They think they found Dewey Hughes,” he an- 
nounced. Dead.” 

Huggy Bear said, “If he’s dead, then Lou Malinda 
did it.” 

Starsky shook his head. “If Lou killed him, he 
wouldn’t still be after you.” 

After thinking this over, Huggy Bear said, “Yeah, 
yeah. He’d know it was Dewey, not me, who stole his 
money. But, man, with Dewey dead, I got nowhere to 

0.2 
“We'd better get moving,” Hutch said, rising from 
the bed. 

“Wait a minute,” Starsky said. “I’m just getting a 
brainstorm. If Lou didn’t kill Dewey, or have him 
killed, who are the likely candidates?” 

‘After a few seconds, Hutch answered, “Whoever 
hijacked Huggy Bear, probably. Had to be somebody 
who knew Huggy had the money, and who knew 
Dewey knew he knew it. Must have killed Dewey to 
shut him up. Roy Jones, maybe?” 
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Starsky shook his head. “Dewey wouldn’t have 
gone near Jones. How about his girl friend?” 

Hutch raised his eyebrows. “Sarah Kingston? I 
thought we decided she wasn’t his girl friend.” 

“Let’s reconsider. Maybe Dewey wasn’t just brag- 
ging to Huggy. Maybe he thought she really was his 
girl friend. Remember he told Huggy she’d only be- 
come his girl friend the night before? Maybe she 
suckered him, made him think she’d fallen for him in 
order to get him to knock over the numbers drop. 
Maybe she planned the heist.” 

“That don’t make sense,” Huggy Bear said. “If she 
talked him into making it, why would he turn the 
loot over to me to return afterward? If he was that 
afraid of Lou Malinda, why not just refuse to knock 
the place over when she suggested it?” 

Starsky blinked. “Maybe there’s some loose ends 
in my theory,” he conceded. “But I still think she’s 
a prime suspect. Let’s throw her a curve to see how 
she reacts.” 

Setting himself on the bed, he took out his note- 
book, leafed through it, and dialed a number. 

When a feminine voice answered, Starsky said, 
“Miss Kingston?” 

Yess” 

“Detective Starsky here. Wonder if you’d do me 
a favor?” 

“What?” = 

“Dewey Hughes has no local next of kin. His 
closest relative is a sister in Montreal. We need some- 
one to identify him.” 

“Identify him?” she said sharply. 

“Yes. At the morgue.” 

He heard a quick, indrawn breath. Then she said 
in a strained voice, “He’s dead?” 

“Well, we usually ask people to come to the showup 
room at Parker Center to identify live suspects.” 

After a considerable silence she asked, “Couldn’t 
someone who knew him better do it?” 

“We think you know him well enough, Miss 
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Kingston. May we expect you at the morgue about 
eight?” 

“J have to be at work at eight-thirty.” 

“Seven then?” 

“All right,” she said reluctantly. 

When Starsky hung up, Hutch said, “We don’t even 
know for sure this dead guy is Dewey.” 

“Still might shake her up enough to do some- 
thing foolish. Like running instead of appearing at 
the morgue.” 

“The body may not even be at the morgue by 
seven,” Hutch said. “The lab guys may not be through 
with it.” 

Getting up from the bed, Starsky said, “Won't 
matter who it is, if she runs. Besides, life is a constant 
series of incalculables. Let’s roll.” 


Chapter 17 


‘WHEN SARAH KinGsTON hung up the phone, Harry 
Martin, seated on the sofa with his feet on the cock- 
tail table, asked, “What was that all about?” 

“Jt was one of those detectives,” she said in a shak- 
ing voice. “They found Dewey. He said Dewey 
doesn’t have any local relatives, so they want me to 
identify him. He wants me at the morgue at seven. 
What'll we do, Harry?” 

The big black man set his feet on the floor. “What 
you do is be at the morgue at seven.” 

With a touch of hysteria she said, “But you said 
they’d never find Dewey.” 

“Maybe it ain't Dewey. Maybe it’s another bum. 
Maybe they still don’t know where he is.” 

“Well, we know where he is,” she said, even closer 
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to hysteria. “I want to know for sure before I walk in 
that morgue. Maybe you better go see if he’s still 
there.” 

“Maybe I better,” Martin said, getting to his feet. 


Starsky and Hutch took the San Diego Freeway 
north to Sunset Boulevard and east to Laurel Can- 
yon Boulevard, and followed Laurel Canyon north 
to Mulholland Drive. 

Mulholland Drive is the main east-west route 
through the Santa Monica Mountains, a small but 
rugged range unique among mountain ranges in that 
a major portion of it is within the corporate limits of 
a city. For ten miles west of the San Diego Freeway 
the terrain is so rugged and so nearly uninhabited 
that the city has never deemed it necessary to pave 
that segment of Mulholland, despite the fact that the 
whole section is within the city limits. The road is 
gravel. East of the San Diego Freeway, where some 
of Los Angeles’s most expensive homes perch up on 
mountainsides, Mulholland is paved. But the road is 
still a winding mountain road, and long stretches 
of it are isolated there, too. 

When Starsky and Hutch reached Mulholland and 
Laurel Canyon, they spotted a cluster of official ve- 
hicles parked on the cliffside shoulder of Mulholland 
some fifty yards to their left. Starsky pulled in behind 
a black and white police car and parked. There was 
also a morgue wagon, a Crime Lab panel truck, and 
another undercover police car. 

A group of onlookers stood near the cars, staring 
down into a brush-filled arroyo alongside the road. 
Several people were milling around in the underbrush 
below, but they all started coming up as Starsky and 
Hutch arrived. 

First a police photographer struggled up the steep 
bank with his photographic equipment. A Crime Lab 
technician came behind him, lugging a small lab kit. 
Next came a lean, rather battered-looking man in his 
forties whom the two detectives recognized as Hom- 
icide Detective Sergeant Tom Blake. Finally, two 
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uniformed policemen carried a body up on a litter, 
stopping to rest every few feet. 

The photographer and the lab man got into the 
panel truck and drove away. Blake reached the top 
‘of the arroyo and stood, breathing heavily, looking 
down at the two struggling litter bearers. Starsky and 
Hutch walked over to him. 

Glancing first at Starksy to his left, then at Hutch 
on his right, the Homicide detecive said, “Looks like 
the guy you put out the APB on. Got a mug shot 
with you?” 

“Uh-huh,” Starsky said. “Also got somebody com- 
ing down to the morgue at seven o'clock to look at 
him.” 

Tom Blake examined him curiously. “Kind of jump- 
ing the gun, aren’t you? You're not even sure he’s your 
suspect yet.” 

“He had a brainstorm,” Hutch said. “How was the 
guy ever found down there?” 

Blake said, “Couple of kids hunting rabbits with 
BB guns found him. Area around here’s infested with 
rabbits. If it wasn’t, he might never have been found. 
Couldn’t see the body from the road, and nobody in 
his right mind but a kid would climb down there.” 

“Dead long?” Starsky asked, gazing down at the 
still-struggling litter bearers. 

“At least twenty-four hours, I’d guess,” Blake said. 
“The post mortem should be able to pinpoint it. I can 
give you the cause of death without waiting for the 
PM. Somebody caved his skull in with a blunt instru- 
ment.” 

“Killed here?” Hutch asked. 

“Not down there. State of his clothing indicates he 
rolled down the hill after he was dead. Could have 
been killed right here where we’re standing and been 
dumped over the edge, could have been killed else- 
where and brought here in a car,” 

“Which is your guess?” Starskey asked. 

“One thing makes it look like here. His pockets 
were turned out. Suggests a mugging, and muggers 
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don’t cart their victims around to dispose of them, 
Usually just let em lie where they fall.” 

Blake turned to move toward the unmarked police 
car. Over his shoulder he said, “Want to look at the 
photographs tomorrow, and see the Crime Lab report, 
drop by.” 

Both detectives nodded, then turned back to watch 
the litter bearers, who had again stopped to rest. 

Starsky said, “Just because it looks like a mugging, 
it doesn’t have to be. Let’s poke around down there 
after they get him up.” 

“Td rather poke around up here,” Hutch said. “You 
poke around down there.” 


When Harry Martin drifted by in his rented Buick, 
four vehicles were parked on the shoulder. There was 
a morgue wagon with a driver seated in it, a panel 
truck, a police car, and what was probably a police 
undercover car. There was also a group of rubber- 
necks standing at the edge of the drop-off. 

Martin drove on past until he rounded a curve fifty 
yards farther on, and parked out of sight of the group 
of onlookers. Walking back, he mingled with the on- 
lookers. 

The drive from Hollywood had taken Martin con- 
siderably less time than Starsky and Hutch’s drive 
from Venice. He had been standing there some min- 
utes, watching the activity down below, when the 
Torino drove up and parked. Martin’s eyes narrowed 
when he saw the two detectives climb from the car 
and walk over to the edge of the road. 

Nearly half an hour before, they had phoned Sarah 
to come to the morgue to identify Dewey. But the 
body wasn’t even in the morgue yet, or even up out 
of the arroyo where he had thrown it. And the two 
detectives were only now arriving at the scene. 

Streetwise, Harry Martin instantly sensed some 
kind of trap. But what kind? The phone call to Sarah 
must have come the moment they learned that 
Dewey’s body had been found, and obviously before 
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he had been positively identified. But what had been 
the phone call’s purpose? 

While he was mulling this over, a man carrying a 
camera and another carrying a small case with a suit- 
case handle climbed over the top from below, got into 
the panel truck, and drove off. Then a lean man who 
was apparently a detective climbed over the top and 
had some conversation with the two waiting detectives 
before getting into the unmarked police car and driv- 
ing off. That left only the two litter bearers and the 
corpse still down in the arroyo. 

A possible reason for the call to Sarah occurred to 
him. They suspected her, and were trying to stir her 
into making some dumb move, like running for cover. 
Then he had another thought. If they suspected Sarah, 
eventually they would get around to suspecting him, 
too, when his relationship to Sarah came to light. 

Unless their prying was stopped right now. 

He looked at the Torino, parked on the north 
shoulder of the road. If they planned to return to po- 
lice headquarters from there, logically they would turn 
around, drive back to Laurel Canyon Boulevard, and 
take it down toward Sunset. But would they have to 
back up to make the turn? 

Examing the width of the road at this point, plus 
the width of the two shoulders, he decided there was 
toom for the Torino to make a U-turn in one swing. 
With backing up unnecessary, there would be no rea- 
son for the driver to use the brakes until the car began 
to pick up speed on the steep downgrade of Laurel 
Canyon Boulevard. 

He looked at the two detectives again. The litter 
bearers had finally reached the top, had set down the 
litter, and were standing there panting. The darker of 
the two detectives was looking down at the corpse and 
comparing its face with a photograph in his hand. 

Would they stick around long enough for him to put 
his plan into effect, Martin wondered. He decided he 
had nothing to lose by trying to get what he had to get 
done before they drove off. 

He returnéd to his car, walking rapidly, unlocked 
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the trunk, and examined the few tools it contained. 
Among them was a pair of pliers with a wire-cutter 
blade. He slipped it into his pocket. 

When he got back, both the morgue wagon and the 
police car were just driving off, and the crowd of on- 
lookers was dispersing. The two detectives were still 
there, though. The dark one was making his way down 
the steep grade into the arroyo, the blond one was 
standing looking down at him. 

Martin moved unobtrusively behind the Torino. 
When the last onlooker was out of sight, he dropped 
onto his back and slid himself under the car. Moments 
later he was on his feet again and heading for his own 
car. He passed right behind the blond detective, but 
the man was concentrating on his partner down below. 


By now it was past six o’clock, but in midsummer 
the sun didn’t set until eight-thirty, and Starsky had 
plenty of light to see what he was doing. The trouble 
was there didn’t seem to be much to see. After a time 
he got tired of crawling around in the bushes on his 
hands and knees, got to his feet, and looked up at 
Hutch, who still stood on the road shoulder, staring 
thoughtfully off into the distance. 

“You here for the view?” Starsky called peevishly. 

Hutch called back, “Something doesn’t add up.” 

“Okay,” Starsky said. “When you sort it out—” He 
let it trail off. 

“You'll be the first to know,” Hutch assured him. 
“Find anything?” 

“Yeah, worms,” Starsky said disgustedly. “You 
want to go fishing?” 

He started back up. When he reached the top, he 
stood panting for a few minutes before heading for the 
Torino. He climbed in and started the car, and Hutch 
climbed in the other side. 

Starsky said, “Maybe Lou Malinda did knock off 
Dewey. He might be making a big show of going after 
Huggy to send us up a blind alley.” 

Hutch merely grunted. Starsky swung the Torino in 
a U-turn and headed back the way they had come. 
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“what do you say we call on Lou again? Maybe we 
can bluff him into a false move.” 

“Lou make a false move?” Hutch said derisively. 
“That's like expecting the sun to rise in the west.” 

“Okay, you got a better suggestion?” 

“Uh-huh. Get down to the morgue. We had a date 
there at seven, remember.” 

They turned onto Laurel Canyon Boulevard and 
started down the steep grade. They rode in silence for 
a time. Then a dog suddenly darted in front of them. 

“Watch it!” Hutch yelled. 

Starsky slammed on the brakes. Nothing happened. 
The dog escaped with only his tail being brushed by 
a fender; he tucked it between his legs and raced off. 
The Torino picked up speed. 


Chapter 18 


“Hir THE BRAKE,” Hutch said urgently. 

Starsky, pumping the brake pedal, said tensely, 
“What the hell you think I’m doing?” 

“We're picking up speed!” 

“You ought to be a detective.” 

Starsky twisted the wheel and they whipped around 
a curve, swinging wide to the wrong side of the road 
and narrowly missing a car coming up the grade. 

“Hit the parking brake!” Hutch yelled. 

Starsky virtually stood on the parking brake. The 
car didn’t even slow down. 

“Tt won't hold,” Starsky said. 

They whipped around another curve, to find a 
Volkswagen moving at moderate speed just ahead of 
them and a truck coming toward them. With its horn 
blaring, the Torino shot around the Volkswagen and 
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cut in front of it again, barely avoiding head-on colli- 
sion with the truck. Starsky hit the siren button and 
Hutch slapped the red flasher on the roof. 

“Get it in low!” Hutch shouted. “Do something to 
slow it down!” 

“How about if I drag my foot outside!” Starsky 
shouted back. “Use it as a brake?” 

“Okay, okay,” Hutch said soothingly. 

The whipped around another curve at seventy-five 
miles an hour, swung past two more cars, again avoid- 
ing head-on collision with an approaching vehicle by 
a hair as they passed the second, and hurtled onward. 

“Jump,” Starsky said tensely. 

Hutch said, “I don’t want to jump.” 

“Jump, or you'll be killed.” 

“You jump.” 

“Pm driving. You jump.” 

“(ll drive. You jump.” 

The exchange was instinctive, something to suppress 
their growing panic—not meant to be taken literally, 
merely a meaningless exchange of words designed to 
lend each other moral support. At that speed death 
would have been almost certain if either one jumped. 

The tore through a red light, the wailing siren stop- 
ping cross traffic, then spun around another curve and 
were faced by the welcome sight of an intersecting 
street veering off to the right on an upgrade. It was not 
eyen a sharp turn. The Torino shot up the grade, 
gradually slowing enough for Starsky to get the car 
into low and finally bring it to a halt in front of a 
large apartment-house complex. He cut both the siren 
and the engine, and Hutch pulled the red flasher back 
inside the car. 

They sat there in silence for a full minute, letting 
their frayed nerves mend. Residents of the apartments 
who had peered out because of the siren turned away 
from their windows again when nothing developed. 

Starsky came out of shock first. Jumping from the 
car, he opened the hood. Hutch joined him a few sec- 
onds later. 

“Nothing,” Starsky said. 
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“Don’t see anything,” Hutch agreed. 

Slamming the hood, Starsky went around to the 
back of the car and slid underneath it. 

Hutch, following around after him, said, “Hey, be 
careful. This heap doesn’t have any brakes.” 

Starsky said, “Somebody cut the brake lines.” 

Sliding from under the car, he climbed to his feet 
and looked at Hutch quizzically. “Now why would 
anyone do that?” 

“To kill us, obviously,” Hutch said. 

“Who?” 

“lad to be somebody in that group of onlookers,” 
Hutch said. “Maybe somebody we busted once-was 
there.” 

“Too big a coincidence,” Starsky said, shaking his 
head. “More likely somebody followed us there.” 

“You usually spot tails,” Hutch said. 

Thinking back, Starsky said in agreement, “Nobody 
was behind us all the way up Laurel Canyon. I re- 
member that.” 

“Then it had to be somebody already there. Which 
takes us back to the onlookers. Somebody got there 
before we did to wait for us.” 

“How the hell would anybody know we were going 
there?” Starsky asked irritably. “We didn’t know it 
ourselves until just before we left your place.” 

“My place is in Venice, Starsk. Whoever was wait- 
ing for us could have started from someplace a lot 
nearer, And at least two people knew where we were 
heading. Captain Dobey and Huggy Bear.” 

“Aw, come on, Hutch,” Starsky said. 

‘Tm not thinking of either as suspects. But one or 
the other might have innocently passed on the infor- 
mation. Suppose, for instance, somebody phoned my 
place right after we left, and Huggy told them where 
we were heading?” 

“Possible,” Starsky conceded dubiously. 

“When you phoned Sarah Kingston, you didn’t men- 
tion where you were going, did you?” 

Starsky shook his head. “I implied to her that 
Dewey was already in the morgue.” He glanced at his 
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watch. “Incidentally, we’re never going to make it to 
the morgue in time to meet her there. It’s twenty-five 
to seven.” 

Hutch went around to reach through the front win- 
dow and lift the radio microphone from its bracket. 
He asked the dispatcher to patch him over to the 
phone of the night-watch commander in his division. 

Instead of the night-watch commander, a familiar 
voice said, “Dobey.” 

ae are you doing still on duty, Captain?” Hutch 
asked. 

“Paperwork. Mounds of paperwork. What’s up?” 

“We have problems. One of them is that somebody 
cut the brake lines on Starsky’s car. Will you arrange 
for a department tow truck to come get us?” 

“Where are you?” 

Hutch told him, then said, “Will you also get some- 
body over to the morgue to meet Sarah Kingston at 
seven o’clock? She’s supposed to be there to identify 
Dewey Hughes, and we’re never going to make it.” = 

“Will do. I take it the body up there on Mulholland 
was Hughes, then?” 

“Answers his description, and the face looks like 
his mug shots.” 

“How come you're having Miss Kingston identify 
him?” 

“No local next of kin.” 

“Why not his landlady, who certainly must have 
known him better?” 

“It’s a long story, Captain. If you're still there when 
the tow truck brings us in, we'll stop by to tell you 
about it.” 

“All right. You catch whoever cut Starsky’s brake 
lines?” 

“We don’t even know who it was. Did you tell any- 
one we were headed for Mulholland and Laurel Can- 
yon after you phoned me?” 

“No. Was it someone there?” 

“Qne of the onlookers, we think. We'll give you our 
thoughts about it when we see you.” 
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. “All right, Hutch. Pll expect you within the next 
hour.” 

When Hutch hung up the microphone, Starsky said, 
“Jvll take the tow truck at least a half-hour to get 
here, and I’m starving. Let’s find a restaurant.” 

“There aren’t any around here.” S 

Starsky glanced around. The only buildings in sight 
aside from the apartment-house complex in front of 
which they were parked were private homes. He stud- 
ied the apartment-house complex. 

“Big places like that sometimes have recreation 
rooms,” he said. “Soft-drink and coffee machines, 
sandwich machines.” 

“The stuff out of those machines will rot your gut, 
Starsk,” Hutch said, making a face. “Especially the 
soft drinks. Full of sugar.” 

“Rather would I die of a rotted gut than of hunger,” 
Starsky told him. “You coming with me?” 

“Pil keep you company. But I’ll pass on the refresh- 
ments.” 

They walked between two of the buildings into a 
courtyard. The complex consisted of four separate 
three-story buildings, one on each side of the square 
courtyard. Centered in the courtyard was a swimming 
pool. A young couple in their twenties were seated at 
the shallow end of the pool, dangling their feet in the 
water. The young man wore bright red swim trunks 
and the girl a white bikini. 

The two detectives stopped alongside them. “There 
a sandwich machine around here anywhere?” Starsky 
asked. 

Looking at him curiously, the young man shook his 
head. The girl said, “A candy machine over there.” 
She pointed to an open door in the front building. 

“Thanks,” Starsky said. 

He and Hutch went over to the indicated door. It 
led into a coin laundry with a half-dozen washing 
machines and two dryers. Against the wall was a cig- 
arette machine, a candy machine, and a soft-drink 
machine. There was also a change machine that took 
dimes, quarters, half-dollars, or dollar bills. 7 
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After examining the selection of candy bars, Starsky 
felt in his pockets for change, found none, and looked 
at Hutch. “Got any change?” 

Hutch produced a quarter and a dime. Accepting 
both, Starsky said, “Just right. Candy’s fifteen and 
pop’s twenty.” 

“Tt isn’t the right combination,” Hutch said. “You 
need three dimes and a nickel.” 

“No problem. Modern technology takes care of 
that.” 

Starsky dropped the quarter in the change machine. 
It whirred and disgorged a dime and a nickel into the 
change trough. Fishing them out, Starsky hit the ma- 
chine with his open palm. The other dime failed to 
drop. 

“Tt cheated me out of a dime,” he said indignantly. 

“You mean it cheated me,” Hutch said. “It was my 
quarter.” 

Starsky hit the machine again, but still the second 
dime failed to drop. 

“Guess you'll have to settle for either candy or 
pop,” Hutch said. 

Starsky dropped fifteen cents in the candy machine, 
made a selection, and pulled the lever. The money 
dropped into the trough, 

“That row must be empty,” he muttered, dropped 
the coins again, and pulled another lever. 

Again the coins came back. He dropped them a third 
time, pulled another lever, and looked vaguely sur- 
prised when a candy bar dropped. 

He started to peel it, stopped, and looked at the 
soft-drink machine. “I’m thirsty, too. Don’t think I 
can eat this without something to wash it down.” 

“Then don’t eat it,” Hutch suggested. “You'll be 
better off.” 

Laying the half-unwrapped candy bar on a wash- 
ing machine, Starsky took out his wallet and removed 
a crumpled dollar bill. After studying the instructions 
on the front of the change machine, he stuck one end 
of the bill into the dollar-bill slot. The machine sucked 
it halfway in, then rejected it. 
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Carefully smoothing out the bill's corners, Starsky 
tried again. The machine again rejected it. 

He checked his wallet, but had no more singles. 
“You got a one-dollar bill?” he asked Hutch. 

The blond detective thumbed through his wallet, 
but had nothing less than a five. “Let me try it,” he 
said, holding out his hand for Starsky’s bill. 

“What makes you think you can do it if I can’t?” 
Starsky asked, nevertheless surrendering the bill. 

Hutch fed the bill into the slot, the machine gobbled 
it up, and change spilled into the trough. Scooping it 
out, Hutch counted it. 

“Dollar ten,” he said. “Returned your dime, too. 
Til take my thirty-five cents back.” 

He kept a dime and one quarter and handed 
Starsky the other three quarters. Starsky looked down 
at them lying in his palm for some time, then looked 
up at Hutch. 

“J still haven’t got the right change,” he said in a 
low voice. “Drop this for me.” He held out a quarter. 

“Why don’t you drop it yourself?” 

“It'll cheat me again. Machines always cheat me.” 

“You don’t understand modern technology,” Hutch 
said. 

He dropped the quarter in the change machine, 
scooped out the change that came out, and gave 
Starsky two dimes and a nickel. Starsky handed him 
back the two dimes. 

“Will you get me a root beer?” 

“Why can’t you get it yourself?” Hutch asked. 

“Because if I try it, the machine will be out of 
root beer. It'll be out of Coke, too, and I'll get my 
third choice. I don’t feel like orange.” 

Shaking his head, Hutch dropped the two dimes in 
the soft-drink machine, opened the door, and pulled 
out a bottle of root beer. He handed it to Starsky, who 
shoved the neck into the bottle opener. There was a 
slight crunching sound. When Starsky withdrew the 
bottle, the cap was gone, but so was a thumbnail- 
sized piece of glass from the neck. 
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After gazing at it forlornly for a few seconds, 
Starsky drank from the bottle anyway. 

“You could swallow ground glass,” Hutch warned. 

Starsky shook his head. “I don’t have that kind of 
bad luck. It’s just machines that are after me.” 

“Well, ground glass won’t do your stomach any 
more harm than that glop you're drinking,” Hutch 
said. 


Chapter 19 


THE TOW TRUCK showed up at seven, and Starsky 
and Hutch got to Parker Center twenty minutes later. 
The mechanic-driver of the tow truck said the car 
probably wouldn’t be fixed before Tuesday, since the 
next day was Sunday. 

“That’s okay,” Starsky told him. “We're off tomor- 
row anyway.” He said to Hutch, “Guess we’ll have 
to cruise in your heap Monday.” 

They took the elevator to the third floor and were 
approaching Captain Dobey’s office when he came out 
of it. 

“Just going upstairs for some dinner,” Dobey said. 
“You two eat yet?” 

Starsky said, “No, and I’m starved.” 

“Didn’t that candy bar kill your appetite?” Hutch 
asked. 

“Just whetted it. Some people drink cocktails to 
sharpen their appetites. I eat candy bars.” 

On the way up in the elevator to the eighth-floor 
cafeteria, Hutch asked, “You get someone over to the 
morgue to meet Sarah Kingston, Captain?” 

“Uh-huh. Newcombe. She identifed him as Dewey 
Hughes.” 
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Starsky said ruefully, “We kind of hoped she 
wouldn’t show up.” : 

Captain Dobey looked at him. “Then why’d you 
ask her?” 

“That’s part of the long story I mentioned,” Hutch 
said. “We'll fill you in during dinner.” 

Hutch could eat ordinary food when there was no 
health food around, but he was selective. He had a 
cold roast beef sandwich on whole wheat bread, cot- 
tage cheese, and a glass of buttermilk. Starsky and 
Captain Dobey both had the day’s special: meat loaf 
with mashed potatoes and gravy. 

When they were seated at a table, Starsky and 
Hutch side by side, with the captain across from them, 
Dobey said, “Okay, let’s have your long story.” 

Hutch said, “Starsky had the bright idea that maybe 
Dewey hadn’t just been bragging after all when he 
told Huggy that Sarah Kingston was his girl friend. 
Maybe he thought she actually was. Remember he 
told Huggy she’d only become his girl friend the night 
before?” 

Sampling his meat loaf, the captain made an ap- 
preciative noise and nodded. 

Starsky said, “We know she’s got another boyfriend, 
because we got her out of bed when we called on her, 
and there was a pair of men’s shoes sitting in the front 
room, About size fourteen. I had the brainstorm that 
maybe Sarah preterided to fall for Dewey in order to 
induce him to hit that numbers drop.” 

“Jf he knew it was a numbers drop, she couldn’t 
have talked him into it even by throwing herself at 
him,” Dobey objected. “Otherwise he wouldn’t have 
tried to return the money the way he did.” 

“That’s what Huggy said,” Starsky agreed ruefully. 

They all ate in silence for a few minutes. Presently 
Dobey said, “I’m still waiting to hear why you called 
her to identify Hughes’s body.” 

“Just because there’s a minor loose end in my 
theory, it could still be basically sound,” Starsky said. 
“J thought knowing Dewey’s body had been found 
might shake her up enough to run.” 
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The captain stared at him. “Minor loose end?” 

“That may not be a loose end,” Hutch said. “What 
if Sarah didn’t know Roy’s Place was a numbers drop, 
and just expected the take to be the week’s receipts 
from selling candy and books? Let’s assume she cased 
the place, or her real boyfriend cased it, and decided 
it was worth maybe a grand. So she works on Dewey 
to heist it, figuring on having her boyfriend hijack him 
afterward. But instead of bringing the loot to her 
apartment, where she has her boyfriend waiting, 
Dewey shows up and tells her that the take was fifty 
grand but that he turned it over to Huggy Bear to send 
back to Lou Malinda. She and her boyfriend dispose 
of Dewey so he can’t talk, and are waiting in the alley 
for Huggy when he comes out.” 

After thinking this over, the captain nodded. “Lot 
of ifs, but it could be. Suppose you find out who this 
big-footed boyfriend is and check him out.” 

“First thing Monday morning, Captain,” Starsky 
said. “We're off tomorrow.” 

Captain Dobey glared at him. “I meant check him 
out tonight.” 

“Tonight?” Starsky said. Then, examining the cap- 
tain’s expression, he shrugged meekly, “Tonight,” he 
said to Hutch. 

Because Hutch’s brown Ford was way over in 
Venice, they checked out another undercover car from 
the garage dispatcher. It was a two-year-old Pinto. 
Since Starsky had been driving all day, Hutch took the 
wheel. 

It was just eight-thirty when they parked in front 
of the apartment house on Leoti Place Terrace. They 
knew Sarah Kingston wouldn’t be there because she 
had said she had to be at work at eighty-thirty, but 
they were hoping the mysterious boyfriend would an- 
swer the door. Although the only resident of the apart- 
ment listed on the mailbox card in the lobby was S. 
Kingston, that didn’t necessarily. mean her boyfriend 
didn’t live there. 

They rang the doorbell three times, but there was 
no answer. 
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“What now?” Starsky asked. “Drop by the Hot Dig- 
gity Club and ask her what her boyfriend’s name is?” 

“Let’s try finesse first,” Hutch suggested. 

Crossing the hall, he rang the bell of the apartment 
directly across from Sarah’s. After a moment a plump 
blond of about forty answered the door. 

“i,” Hutch said, smiling at her. “We're looking 
for Sarah Kingston, but there’s no answer at her place. 
You happen to know when she’ll be home?” 

“Not until after midnight,” the blond said. “She 
works nights.” 

“Oh, of course,” Hutch said, hitting his forehead 
with his palm. Looking at Starsky, he said, “Dumb 
us. Naturally she’s at the Hot Diggity Club this time 
of night.” 

“Of course,” Starsky said. “Dumb us.” 

If the blond had entertained any suspicion that the 
two might be bill collectors, their knowledge of where 
the girl worked seemed to convince her they were 
merely friends. She smiled at both of them. 

“Actually it was her boyfriend we were looking for,” 
Hutch said. “We wanted to get his address from her. 
He won the baseball pool.” 

“Baseball pool?” she said. 

“At the tavern where we all hang out. Fifty bucks. 
Except we don’t know where he lives.” 

“You mean Harry Martin?” she asked. 

“Yeah, Harry. Kind of big black guy.” 

“Kind of? He’s at least six feet three, with shoulders 
out to here.” She held her hands wide apart. “And 
muscles? He’s really a yummy guy. Built like a Greek 
god.” She giggled to show that what she said next was 
only a joke. “If I was ten years younger, I'd paint my- 
self black and go after him.” 

“That’s good old Harry,” Hutch said, grinning. 
“Know where he lives?” 

“] think he’s living over there at the moment. Used 
to have a room somewhere, but I see him around all 
the time recently.” 

“Well, maybe he’s over at the club,” Hutch said. 
“We'll stop by there. Thanks a lot.” 
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“You're welcome,” the woman said. 

On the way down in the elevator, Starsky said, 
“Good old Harry. You sounded like he was your col- 
lege roommate.” 

“Convincing, wasn’t I?” Hutch said modestly. “Part 
of my talent as a detective.” 

When they climbed back into the Pinto, Hutch 
started the engine, but waited for Starsky to suggest 
where to go next. Instead, Starsky lifted the radio mike 
and asked the dispatcher to bridge him over to R. and 
3% 

After a short wait, a pleasant female voice said, 
“Records and Identification. Elmore.” 

“Hi, Jane, sweetheart,” Starsky said. “This is 
Starsk.” 

“Why, hello, lover. What’s up?” 

“Want you to run a name for me. Harry Martin. 
Black, six feet three, built like a Greek god. Probably 
around thirty, but that’s just a guess from something 
a woman who knows him said.” 

“You’ve been talking to other women?” she said 
reproachfully. 

“This one was fat and forty. Even when I’m talking 
to other women, I think only of you, dear.” 

“You do? Then why don’t you come see me more 
often?” 

“Only because you work nights.” 

“Not on Thursdays and Fridays. How about drop- 
ping over Thursday night for a cuddly evening? I’ve 
got a new transparent nightgown you'll love.” 

“That’s a date,” Starsky said. 

“You got any more dope on this Harry Martin? 
There’s probably a couple of dozen Harry Martins in 
the files. It’s hardly an uncommon name.” 

“That’s it, sweet. Sorry.” 

“Well, I'll run the name and see what the machine 
spews out. Want me to call you back?” 

“Please. Call Control One and ask for a patch over 
to Cruiser Three. Hutch and J are riding.” 

“You mean we’re on the air?” she said in horror. 

“Uh-huh.” 
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“You beast! A million hams listen to police calls.” 
She hung up. 

“That wasn’t very gentlemanly,” Hutch said. 

“Never occurred to me, Hutch. Honest. I never 
before thought about hams listening in.” 

“Bet you lost a girl friend,” Hutch said. “Where 
now?” 

“Nothing much more we can do tonight. Why don’t 
you drive home; I'll take the Pinto so I can have a 
car, and I'll meet you at Vinnie’s Gym Monday morn- 


ing. 

“I’m ready to fold things up,” Hutch said agree- 
ably. “We've been going over twelve hours.” 

They had been driving for about ten minutes when 
the radio said, “Control One to Cruiser Three. Come 
in, Cruiser Three.” 

Starsky lifted the mike. “Cruiser Three here.” 

“R. and I. on the phone. Go ahead.” 

“Yes, Jane,” Starsky said. 

“I think I have your man,” the girl said in a cold 
voice. “Only one Harry Martin fits that description. 
Age thirty-one, one arrest for ADW, three for bur- 
glary reduced to petty theft on a plea bargain. Got 
probation, but is off jit now. Present whereabouts un- 
known.” 

“Sound like good old Harry,” Starsky said. “Any- 
thing else?” 

“Only that his fence in two of his burglary arrests 
was suspected to be somebody named Fat Rolly.” 

“Well, well, that’s helpful,” Starsky said. “Thanks 
alot, dear.” 

“You're welcome,” she said still coldly. 

“See you Thursday night, honey.” 

“You will not,” she said. “Or any other night.” She 
hung up. 

As he put the mike away, Starsky said ruefully, 
“Well, you win a few and you lose a few.” 
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Chapter 20 


HUTCH ASKED, “THINK we ought to visit Fat Rolly to- 
night to get a rundown on good old Harry?” 

“He probably wouldn’t be home this time of night,” 
Starsky said. “He does a lot of pub-crawling.” 

“Tn other words, you're tired.” 

“Well, you said we’ve already put in over twelve 
hours, Hutch. You shooting for twenty-four?” 

“We'll check him out Monday,” Hutch said. 

By the time they reached Hutch’s cottage in Venice, 
it was nine o’clock and had turned dark. Parking the 
Pinto next to his battered brown Ford, Hutch dropped 
the keys in Starsky’s lap and got out. Starsky rounded 
the car to the driver’s door. 

“Come in for a beer?” Hutch invited. 

After considering, Starsky said, “Why not? I can 
sleep tomorrow.” He dropped the keys into his pocket. 

There were no lights on in the cottage. As they 
pushed through the gate in the picket fence, Hutch 
said, “Huggy must have gone to bed. Hope he picked 
the couch, instead of my bed.” 

Then both of them simultaneously saw the front 
door standing wide open and broke into runs. Hutch 
won by a nose, flicking on the light switch next to the 
door as he went inside. 

A chair was lying on its side, an end table was over- 
turned, and the lamp that had been on the end table 
was broken. 

“Looks like he put up a fight,” Starsky said grimly. 

Hutch went on into the kitchen, turned on the light 
there, checked the bathroom, and came back into the 
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front room. Starsky had righted the overturned chair 
and table, and was picking up the broken lamp. 

“No mess anywhere else,” Hutch reported. “All 
the action must have taken place in here. Why are you 
picking this time to do housekeeping’ ve 

“Couldn’t think of anything else useful to do,” 
Starsky said, looking around for a place to dump the 
broken lamp, and finally piling the pieces on the end 
table it had been on. 

The phone rang. Hutch swept it to his ear and said, 
“Yeah?” 

“Hutch?” a feminine voice whispered in his ear. 

“Uh-huh.” 

“Helen.” 

It took him a moment to remember who she was. 
Then he said, “Not now, gal. ’'m—.” He came to an 
abrupt halt when he remembered who she worked for. 
“Oh, Helen. How are you?” 

“Horny,” she said. 

“Hmm. Where are you?” 

“At home. My husband’s out on some kind of busi- 
ness. I’ve been calling you every hour on the hour 
since five.” 

“You been getting any answers?” 

“Not recently. At five and at six a kind of cute- 
sounding fellow answered. But from seven on there’s 
been no answer.” 

That meant the snatch must have taken place be- 
tween six and seven, Hutch thought. “What did he 
say?” 

“Just that you weren’t there, and could he take a 
message.” 

“Nothing else?” 

“Well, the first time I said he sounded cute, and he 
said he was cute. Second time I asked him if he lived 
with you, and he said no, he was just a friend who 
took your phone calls. That’s all. Why? You jealous?” 

“J have other things on my mind. Listen carefully 
now, Helen. My friend’s in a jam, and I have to find 
him. Are you willing to help me?” 
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“Why, Hutch, I’d do anything for you,” she said in 
a seductive voice. “And I do mean anything.” 

“T’'m serious, gal. I really need your help.” 

“All right. How?” 

“How long have you worked for Lou Malinda?” 

“About three weeks.” 

“Oh,” he said, disappointed. “Then I suppose you 
don’t know a great deal about him.” 

“Sure I do. He’s my husband’s cousin. I’ve known 
him for years.” 

Hutch had mixed emotions about that. Being a fam- 
ily member increased the chance of her knowing what 
he hoped to get out of her, but decreased the likeli- 
hood of her telling it. 

He said cautiously, “Probably quite fond of him, 
then.” 

“T hate his guts. Always spying on me and reporting 
to Tony. If Tony would let me quit there and get a 
different job, I'd do it in a minute. But oh, no. I got to 
work somewhere in the family, he says.” 

Hutch began to understand why. He:said, “Tony’s 
your husband?” 

“Uh-huh. But I don’t want to talk about him. Let’s 
talk about when we’re going to get together.” 

“Let’s talk about my friend,” Hutch countered. “I 
think Lou snatched him.” 

After a short silence, she said in a tone more sur- 
prised than shocked, “Kidnapped him, you mean?” 

“Uh-huh.” 

This time there was a longer silence. Eventually she 
said in an apologetic tone, “First time I phoned you 
at five, it was from work, and Lou listened in. I didn’t 
know it until he called me into his office after I hung 
up and made me tell where I had called. You think I 
got your friend in trouble?” 

Lou probably had recognized Huggy Bear’s voice, 
Hutch thought. Which explained how he’d located him. 
He felt irritation at the woman, but he didn’t let it 
show in his voice. He merely said, “Will you help me?” 

“How?” 

“Do you have any idea where Lou would take some- 
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one he snatched? I'm sure it wouldn’t be either to his 
home or the health spa.” 

“Why did he kidnap your friend?” she asked. “Be- 
cause Lou heard me ask him if he was cute, and Lou 
thought I was going to start something with him?” 

The woman apparently thought the world revolved 
around her, Hutch thought. He said, “Tt doesn’t matter 
why Lou snatched him, Helen. Can you think of 
where he might take him?” 

You mean like somewhere isolated, so they could 
work him over without anyone hearing the screams?” 

.“That’s it.” 

“Yes, I know where that would be.” 

“Where?” Several seconds ticked away. “Well, 
where?” Hutch repeated. 

“J et’s trade favors, honey. You have to do some~- 
thing for me, too.” 

“Helen, don’t play games,” he implored. “This is a 
matter of life and death.” 

“It’s just a matter of life for me, love, That’s the 
way it’s going to be.” 

“All right,” he said impatiently. “What do I have to 
do?” 

“Take me over to your house. All night.” 

“T can’t tonight,” he said. “I have to find my friend.” 

“Tomorrow night?” 

“All right.” 

“Promise?” 

“Promise.” 

“On your honor as a policeman?” 

“For Christ’s sake, I promise!” he said loudly. “Now 
tell me where the place is!” 

“You don’t have to yell,” she said in a pouting voice. 
“You know where Long Beach Harbor is?” 

“Of course I know where it is.” 

“Lou has a warehouse there: Tony told me once they 
took a runner there who had been selling too many 
winning tickets and beat him up until he confessed 
how he was rigging it with a buddy.” 

“What's the address?” 

“J don’t know the number, but it’s on Ocean Boule- 
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vard near Long Beach Boulevard, and it has a sign on 
it that says Wright Storage Company, Incorporated.” 

“Thanks, baby,” he said. “I’ll be in touch with you.” 

“Don’t forget your promise,” she said quickly. 

“How could I?” he asked, and hung up. 

Starsky, who had heard only Hutch’s side of the con- 
versation, asked, “You know where he is?” 

“Uh-huh. Long Beach Harbor.” He looked at his 
watch. “They’ve had him two-and-a-half to three 
hours, and it’s twenty-five miles to Long Beach.” 

“We better hurry, then,” Starsky said. “They may 
have all his fingers broken by now.” 

They took Hutch’s Ford instead of the Pinto be- 
cause both were more familiar with it. Hutch drove, 
Starsky slapped the red flasher on the roof, and Hutch 
turned on the siren until they got on the Pacific Coast 
Highway. Then Hutch cut the siren, since there wasn’t 
enough traffic to make it necessary, but they left the red 
flasher on the roof so they wouldn’t be stopped by the 
highway patrol. Hutch inched the speed upward until 
they were doing eighty. 

“What did you have to promise?” Starsky asked as 
they roared past a Cadillac as though it were stand- 
ing still. 

“T’m not sure, but I think it was my virtue.” 

“You don’t have any,” Starsky told him. “How’d 
she phrase it?” 

“She wants me to let her spend tomorrow night at 
the cottage.” 

Starsky hiked his eyebrows. “With a face and a fig- 
ure like hers, she had to bargain with you?” 

“I think she’s a nymphomaniac. She sounds like 
one.” 

“You knock that?” Starsky asked unbelievingly. 
“My fondest dream has always been to get eee 
attacked by a nymphomaniac. I understand they never 
have headaches.” 

“Tl let you fulfill my promise,” Hutch offered gen- 
erously. 

Starsky cocked an eyebrow at him. “What’s the 
catch? That she has a husband?” 
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“Yeah, I have scruples about that.” 

“Ordinarily so do I, but how many nymphomaniacs 
do you meet in a lifetime? I’m willing to overlook my 
scruples this once.” 

“Good,” Hutch said. “It’s a deal.” 

They drove in silence for a few minutes. Then Star- 
sky said, “Seems to me I heard you ask her if her 
husband was named Tony.” 

“Uh-huh. It is.” 

“What’s he do?” 

“Works for Malinda, apparently. He’s a cousin.” 

Starsky gave his partner a thoughtful sideways 
glance. “What’s Helen’s last name again?” 

“Andrews.” 

Starsky’s mouth dropped open. “Andrews! Tony 
Andrews! Jesus Christ, he’s a hit man! You want to 
make me a present of a nympho married to a hit man?” 

“Well, you are my best friend, Starsk.” 

“With friends like you, who needs enemies? Keep 
your promise yourself.” 

“We made a deal, Starsk.” 

“J just reneged. I will come to your funeral, though, 
if it’s a nice day.” 

“Thanks,” Hutch said sincerely. “You're a real pal.” 

It took them only twenty minutes to make the 
twenty-five miles. One block past the Long Beach 
Freeway, Hutch turned south on Long Beach Boule- 
yard. Starsky reached up to the roof and pulled the 
red flasher inside. Two blocks later Hutch halted at 
the intersection of Long Beach and Ocean Boulevards. 
Peering both ways, he said, “I don’t know whether it’s 
left or right, but it’s called the Wright Storage Com- 
pany, Incorporated, and it’s on Ocean somewhere near 
here.” 

“There’s a building big enough to be a warehouse 
down that way,” Starsky said, pointing to the right. 
“Let’s check it out.” 

Hutch turned right and cruised slowly past the 
indicated building. It was completely dark, but street 
lamps threw enough light for them to make out a sign 
on its front. 
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“That’s it,” Starsky announced. “Wright Storage 
Company, with an I-N-C behind it.” 

Hutch drove on beyond the place a quarter of a 
block, parked, and they walked back. 


Chapter 21 


A FOGHORN OUT in the bay intermittently sounded as 
they made their way toward the warehouse. Either it 
was only a short way off, or its sound carried exception- 
ally well over the water, because it was loud enough to 
make conversation difficult. 

There was only a light mist, not enough to obscure 
vision in the least, although it must have been thicker 
out at sea, for the foghorn to be in use. It was just 
enough to give the darkened warehouse a forbidden 
air, heightened by the sepulchral tone of the foghorn. 

The building was two stories, about a hundred feet 
long by fifty feet deep, and was set back from the street 
only about ten feet. A truck entrance, closed and pad- 
locked, centered the front. Next to it was an ordinary- 
sized door, probably leading into the warehouse office, 
and a single window with its shade drawn. The only 
other windows at the front were three long, narrow 
‘ones at second-floor level, presumably for ventilation 
only since they had been painted over on the inside. 
At the moment they were all closed. 

Starsky tried the office door and found it locked. 
They rounded the building to the back, noting as they 
went by that the side was a solid wall unbroken by ei- 
ther doors or windows. At the rear of the building was 
another truck entrance, also closed and padlocked, 
another door for personnel, but no window at first- 
floor level. Again there were three long, narrow win- 
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dows -at the second-floor level, painted over and 
closed. 

A night light over the personnel door illuminated 
the parking area behind the building. Two vehicles 
were parked there, a Porsche sports job and a black 
Chevrolet sedan. 

“Guess we bingoed,” Starsky said, then had to wait 
for a foghorn blast to end before finishing, “That’s the 
same Chevy Lou’s muscle boys were riding in this 
morning.” 

“Uh-huh;” Hutch said. He tried the personnel door 
and found it locked. “What now? Shall we knock?” 

Looking upward, Starsky said, “Lots of these old 
warehouses—” The rest was drowned out by the fog- 
horn. 

“What?” Hutch asked. 

“Lots of these old warehouses have skylights,” 
Starsky repeated. 

Hutch looked upward also, then in both directions. 
He walked toward the opposite side of the building 
from the side they had rounded. About a foot from 
the corner there was a square drainpipe. 

Examining it, then pulling on it, Hutch said, “This 
is stainless steel, not the usual flimsy stuff they use for 
drainpipes. Solidly anchored, too.” 

Starsky waited for a foghorn blast, then said, “So 
what? We’re not monkeys. At least I’m not.” 

“You were the one who suggested the skylight,” 
Hutch said reasonably. 

“TJ had in mind something like getting a police heli- 
copter to set down on the roof.” 

Hutch waited for a foghorn blast to die down, then 
said, “Just do what I do. It isn’t any more difficult 
than shinnying up a climbing pole in the gym.” 

“J don’t shinny up climbing poles in gyms,” Starsky 
told him. “You're the one who does that.” 

Ignoring the comment, Hutch gripped the drainpipe 
with both hands, set his feet against the wall on either 
side of it, and began to walk up the wall, releasing one 
hand at a time in order to grip the pipe at progres- 
sively higher points. 
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Between foghorn blasts, Starsky asked, “Hey, what 
if that pipe comes loose?” 

Hutch, now ten feet from the ground, said, “It 
won't.” 

The drain ended a foot from the top, where it went 
through a hole in the base of the foot-high wall edging 
the roof. But Hutch was able to walk himself high 
enough to reach over and grip the inside of the wall 
with one hand, then release the pipe with his other 
hand and get a two-handed grip on the inside of the 
wall. He swung himself onto the flat, graveled roof 
and looked down at Starsky. 

After gazing up at him for a considerable period, 
Starsky reluctantly gripped the pipe and began to em- 
ulate Hutch’s climb. To his surprise it was not partic- 
ularly difficult. He was quite pleased with himself by 
the time he reached the top. But just as he got there, 
his pride turned to consternation at the grating sound 
of a stanchion, imbedded in the stucco wall, pulling 
loose. The drainpipe began to bend outward. 

Dropping to his knees, Hutch grabbed both of 
Starsky’s biceps and pulled him forward again. Starsky 
released the grip of one hand on the pipe to clutch the 
inner side of the wall. Then he got the other hand on 
it and pulled himself over onto the roof. 

Climbing to his feet, he expelled his held breath 
and looked downward at the concrete parking lot he 
would have crashed onto if he had fallen. Then: he 
looked at Hutch. 

“Don’t say anything,” Hutch said. “You didn’t fall.” 

“J was only going to ask a question,” Starsky told 
him. “How do we get down?” 

The foghorn sounded again. Instead of competing 
with it, Hutch merely jerked a thumh in the direction 
of the skylight centering the roof. A glow of light came 
through it from below. 

The skylight was about twelve feet square, with 
twelve-by-eighteen-inch panes. The moyed toward it 
slowly, setting their feet with care on the graveled roof 
so that their footsteps wouldn’t be heard below. 

The grass panes were grimy, but not so caked with 
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dirt as to obscure vision. They could see down below 
well enough. 

The warehouse consisted of one big room, two sto- 
ties high. Boxes and crates of all sizes were stored 
along the walls and in rows on the floor with aisles be- 
between them. There were also some uncrated items, 
including a row of illegal slot machines, and another 
row of coin-operated machines that were legal—ciga- 
rette venders and juke boxes. 

Immediately below them was an aisle running the 
length of the building between a row of wooden crates 
and a similar row of large cardboard cartons. Both 
were stacked about ten feet high, which put them 
about that same distance below the skylight. 

As the far end of the aisle, facing them, his back to 
another row of cartons stacked against the wall, was 
Huggy Bear, bound hand and foot to a straight-backed 
chair. His left eye was swollen shut, but otherwise he 
didn’t appear to be seriously damaged. No one else 
was in sight. 

“Wonder where the Bobbsey Twins are?” Starsky 
whispered. 

The foghorn sounded. When it stopped, Hutch said, 
“Down there somewhere. Also whoever owns that 
Porsche. Lou Malinda, probably.” 

A man emerged from behind the end of the stack 
‘of wooden crates. He walked over to give Huggy Bear 
a cuff alongside the head, then disappeared again as 

_he continued across the aisle to behind the row of 
cardboard cartons. He was a sharply dressed man no 
taller than Lou Malinda, but stockier. He was also 
much younger, perhaps thirty-five, with a handsome 
face and a swarthy complexion. 

“Tony Andrews,” Starsky whispered. “They must 
have in mind more for Huggy than just leaning on 
fam.” 

Hutch was studying the mechanism for opening and 
closing the skylight. Inside a metal cable ran through 
pulleys along the ceiling and down one wall. From 
outside it could simply be lifted. open when unlatched, 
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but unfortunately the latch was inside, attached to the 
end of the cable. 

He said to Starsky, “Even if breaking a pane didn’t 
make too much noise, those pulleys probably squeak 
like hell when the cable runs through them.” 

The foghorn sounded. “There’s your answer,” 
Starsky said. 

Giving an understanding nod, Hutch drew his gun, 
reversed it, waited for the foghorn to sound, and 
smashed out a pane with the gun butt. Putting away 
the gun, he reached through to unlatch the skylight, 
waited for the foghorn to sound again, and lifted it 
about a foot. It took him a couple of minutes to get 
the skylight open far enough to slip through it, because 
each blast lasted only long enough for him to raise it 
about a foot. 

When it was sufficiently raised, Hutch slid through, 
hung by his hands from the side nearest the wooden 
crates, swung back and forth a couple of times, re- 
leased his grip, and dropped catlike on top of the stack 
of crates. Starsky lowered himself from the other side 
of the skylight, also swung back and forth to get up 
momentum, and dropped on top of the row of card- 
board cartons. Both ran forward to the ends of the 
rows, where they dropped flat and peered downward. 

Although he had been directly facing the skylight, 
Huggy Bear apparantly had not seen the two detec- 
tives drop from it, because he gave no indication that 
he was aware of their presence. 

Directly below Starsky were three men. Hook- 
nosed Sam Garson and blond Jerry Harrison were 
seated on boxes with a packing case between them as 
a table, playing gin rummy. Tony Andrews stood 
watching, in a position where he could also keep an 
eye on the prisoner. 

Drawing his gun, Starsky looked over at Hutch and 
saw that he also had his gun in his hand. Starsky gave 
him an inquiring look, and Hutch shook his head, then 
made a gesture in all directions, apparently indicating 
that before they made any moves, they had better de- 
termine if anyone else was in the place. 
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Tony Andrews said in a disgruntled voice, “When 
the devil is Lou going to get here? I’m tired of watch- 
ing you two guys cheat each other.” 

“He said about ten,” Garson said. “It isn’t ten yet.” 

A buzzer sounded at the rear of the room. Harrison 
said, “That has to be Lou.” 

“You expecting anyone else?” Andrews inquired 
crossly, and went to answer the buzzer. 

Starsky and Hutch couldn’t see the rear door be- 
cause of intervening rows of crates and cartons, but 
they could hear Andrews say, “Hello, Lou,” and 
Malinda growl an answering, “Evening, Tony.” 

Then the two appeared, walking side by side. Ap- 
parently Lou Malinda had been to some kind of social 
affair, because he was dressed in a tuxedo. Stopping in 
front of Huggy Bear, he looked down at him. 

Tony Andrews said, “We haven't gotten any more 
out of him since I talked to you on the phone earlier. 
He gave us the name of the heist man right away, but 
we can’t get out of him where to find Dewey Hughes.” 

“J don’t think he knows,” Jerry Harrison offered. 
“Gin, Sam.” He spread his hand. 

“I know where Hughes is,” Malinda said. “Just 
heard it on my car radio. He’s in the morgue.” 

The two musclemen and the hit man all looked at 


“Found in a ditch up on Mulholland,” the racket 
boss said. “Somebody bashed in his head and cleaned 
out his pockets.” 

“Well, well,” Andrews said in a pleased voice. 
“Saves me a chore.” He nodded toward Huggy Bear. 
“What about him?” 

“Take him out in the boat, weight his legs, and toss 
him overboard.” 

“Hey, just a minute!” the black man protested. “I 
didn’t steal your money, Lou.” 

“T don’t think you did, Huggy,” Malinda said in an 
entirely friendly voice. “It’s nothing personal. But 
you’ve been kidnapped, which is a felony, and you 
know where this place is. It has a lot of stuff in it I'd 
hate to have the fuzz start poking through.” 
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“You know I’m a clam, Lou.” 

“A dead clam’s always safer than a live one, 
Huggy. Besides, while I’ve pretty well decided you 
didn’t try to shaft me, a lot of people do think it. And 
I can’t have a guy running around loose that half thé 
town thinks tried to sucker me.” 

Gazing up at the racket boss imploringly, Huggy’s 
one open eye caught sight of Hutch’s head peeking 
down from the row of wooden crates. A beatific smile 
formed on his face. 

Both Malinda and Andrews turned around to see 
what he was smiling at. 

Hutch said, “Don’t worry too much about it, Huggy. 
Up with your hands, gentlemen.” 


Chapter 22 


Tony ANDREWS’ REACTION was incredibly fast. 
Throwing himself flat and to one side, he drew and 
fired a .45-caliber automatic in one smooth motion as- 
quick as the click of a camera shutter. The slug 
gouged the edge of the wooden crate on which Hutch 
lay, spewing a cloud of splinters into the blond detec- 
tive’s face. He grunted as a large sliver of wood drove 
into the center of his forehead and stuck there. 

Starsky fired back, but Andrews was still rolling 
away when he fired at Hutch, and the bullet merely 
raised a shower of white dust from the concrete floor 
where he had been before Starsky fired. He rolled out 
of sight beyond the stack of crates on which Hutch lay 
before Starsky could fire again. 

From the grunt of pain Hutch had emitted, Stars! 
thought he had been hit, but he had no time to lool 
that way at the moment. Lou Malinda had drawn a 
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gun and was aiming at Starsky. The detective fired 
first, the slug catching the racketeer high in the right 
shoulder. He spun around and collapsed face down on 
Huggy Bear. 

The two musclemen, neither apparently armed, 
leaped to their feet just as Starsky jumped up. They 
scooped up the boxes they had been sitting on and 
hurled them at Starsky. One went wide, but the other 
caught him in the shins, knocking his feet from under 
him and pitching him headfirst from the top of the 
stack of cartons. 

Hutch’s gun went off as he started falling. He knew 
it was Hutch’s because its crack was distinctly differ- 
ent.from the ear-splitting boom of the .45. It was in- 
stantly followed by the louder roar of Andrews’ gun. 
Then Starsky landed on top of Garson, knocking the 
man flat. As he tried to untangle himself from the big- 
ger man’s arms and legs, from the corner of his eye 
he saw a large foot arcing toward his head. Jerking his 
head aside, he rolled clear of Garson’s prone body. He 
bounced to his feet in a crouching position as Harrison 
crowded in to swing a looping right. 

Ducking to let it whistle over his head, Starsky 
bobbed erect again and smashed the barrel of his .38 
automatic down on top of Harrison’s blond head. The 
man toppled like a falling pine and lay still. 

Garson, the breath knocked out of him from having 
a solid 170 pounds crash-land on him, was groggily 
attempting to climb to his feet. Starsky laid the barrel 
of his gun behind the man’s ear, and he went down 
again. © 

Starsky swung to see what was going on in the other 
direction. He was relieved to see that if Hutch had 
been hit, it wasn’t serious, because he was in the act of 
jumping from the stack of wooden crates over to the 
next row. Landing in a crouch, Hutch fired into the 
aisle on the other side of the stack he had landed on. 
The hit man’s .45 boomed in reply a microsecond af- 
ter Hutch fell flat. 

Lou Malinda had picked himself up from atop 
Huggy Bear, his right shoulder bleeding and his arm 
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hanging limp. Falling to his knees, he reached for his 
dropped gun with his left hand. 

Starsky kicked the gun aside. Then, because it took 
less time than putting on handcuffs and was even more 
immobilizing, he used his gun barrel as a billy club for 
the third time. Malinda went to sleep. 

Hutch was crawling along the row of crates he had 
jumped onto, cautiously peering over the side into the 
aisle into which he had just fired. Apparently his tar- 
get was no longer there, because he didn’t fire again. 

Starsky raced along the aisle between the stack of 
cartons he had been on and the stack of wooden crates 
Hutch had originally been on heading toward the op- 
posite end of the building, hoping to come in on 
Andrews from the rear. Just before he reached the 
end, the hit man stuck his head around the corner of 
the stack where Hutch had originally been. Andrews’ 
gun roared, and a slug whistled uncomfortably close 
past Starsky. The man jerked back out of sight before 
Starsky could return fire. 

The .45 boomed again, simultaneous with the crack 
of Hutch’s pistol and the sodden groan of the foghorn. 
Hutch reared to a crouch and gazed down into the 
aisle of the stack of wooden crates on the other side 
from Starsky. : 

Starsky cautiously rounded the end of the stack, his 
gun ready, but it was unnecessary. The hit man lay on 
his back, eyes sightless, a small, purple-ringed hole in 
the center of his forehead. 

Hutch jumped down from the stack. Both detectives 
hurried along the aisle to where Huggy Bear and the 
three unconscious men were. After a glance around, 
they put away their guns. 

Huggy Bear said, “If you fellows are through with 
your fooling around, you want to untie me?” 

Starsky and Hutch looked at each other, and for the 
first time Starsky noticed the sliver of wood sticking 
out of Hutch’s forehead. 

“Hey, you won the Purple Heart,” he said, reach- 
ing out to pull it loose. 

“Ouch,” Hutch said. 
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“This little thing hurt?” Starsky inquired, holding 
it up. “I thought you had a hard head.” 

“No, he has a soft head,” Huggy told him. “You 
both got soft heads, standing there carrying on a long 
conversation while I’m still tied up.” 

Hutch took out a handkerchief, patted the wound, 
and examined the little round bloodstain on the white 
cloth while Starsky untied Huggy Bear. Painfully climb- 
ing to his feet, the black man rubbed his arms and 
legs and tenderly felt his lean belly. 

“You got some wounds aside from that fat eye?” 
Starsky asked. 

“Just some bruises, I think. No broken ribs. They 
kept hitting me in the belly instead of the sides. Tony 
did most of the hitting while those two oversized boobs 
held my arms.” 

“That figures,” Hutch said. “He was a hit man.” 

Huggy Bear and Starsky both looked at him. Starsky 
sighed. “There’s really no way to shut him off, Huggy. 
Just ignore him. Phone around here?” 

Huggy Bear didn’t know. Hutch suggested the 
office, and that’s where they found it. 

It was eleven o’clock before they got things squared 
away. They of course had to bring the Long Beach 
police into it, because they were outside their own 
jurisdiction. Lou Malinda was transported under 
guard to a hospital, Tony Andrews went to the 
morgue, and Garson and Harrison, who had regained 
consciousness before the Long Beach police got there 
and were suffering nothing more serious than head- 
aches, were temporarily locked up in the Long Beach 
jail, eventually to be transferred to the Los Angeles 
County jail on kidnap charges. 

When they finally got away and started back to- 
ward Los Angeles, Hutch said, “Long as we have to 
run Huggy home and will be right in the neighbor- 
hood, shall we call on Fat Rolly and see if we can 
wind this thing up tonight?” 

“All right with me,” Starsky said. 

Hutch pulled up in front of Huggy Bear’s place. 
A CLOSED sign was in the front window, presumably 
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put there by one of the cops who had investigated 
the vandalism, since Huggy Bear hadn’t been back to 
do it and his employees were all afraid to get near 
the place. 

As Huggy Bear got out of the car, Starsky said, 
“Sure you want to stay here tonight? I don’t think 
you have any water.” 

“There’s whiskey,” Huggy Bear said glumly. “When 
I see all that wreckage again, that’s all I'm gonna 
need.” 

They waited while he unlocked the front door, went 
in, and turned on the lights. Through the open door- 
way they could see the overturned pool table and the 
wrecked bar. Huggy Bear came back to the door, gave 
them a mournful wave, and closed the door. 

As they pulled away, Hutch said, “Place’ll be 
closed at least a week for repairs, don’t you figure?” 

“Be my guess,” Starsky agreed. “We'll have to find 
a new place for lunch.” 

Fat Rolly’s Bargain Circus was in a large, ram- 
shackle one-story building in the center of the district. 
In the front part of the building was a secondhand 
store offering for sale every type of used goods 
usually found in such places, from furniture to cloth- 
ing. Behind it was a second store that the general 
public never saw. To get in you either had to be a pre- 
ferred customer, or to bring an introduction from some- 
one whose judgment Rolly trusted. The items in the 
Tear store were also used, but they were as a rule 
newer, in top condition, and hot. 

In other words, Fat Rolly was a fence. 

Hutch drove the Ford up the alley behind the Bar- 
gain Circus and onto the hard-packed dirt area 
behind the building. A number of cars were parked 
facing a truck-loading platform, and light showed at 
the edges of a shade drawn over the glass pane of a 
door in the center of the platform. 

Hutch pulled in between a Cadillac and a Lincoln 
Continental. As they got out of the car, he said, 
“Looks like Rolly’s having a party for some of his 
richer friends.” He peered at his watch, but couldn’t 
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make out the time because there was no night light 
back there. “What time is it?” 

Starsky couldn’t see his watch in the darkness, 
either. “Close to midnight, I'd guess. We'll be fashion- 
ably late.” 

They climbed the steps at one end of the platform. 
There was a sliding door through which larger pieces 
of merchandise could be passed in and out, closed 
and padlocked. Beyond it was the door behind which 
light showed. Starsky tried the knob and found the 
door locked. Examining it closely by the light shining 
past the edge of the drawn shade, he saw it was a 
simple spring lock. 

He said to Hutch, “Figure it’s a poker game?” 

“What else on a Saturday night? Rolly’s too fat to 
drink, and too ugly for dames.” 

Starsky said, “If we knock, and they look out and 
see two cops, it’s going to create great consternation. 
Guys will be running around in all directions, diving 
out of windows and such.” 

Hutch nodded in agreement. “If we just go in with- 
out knocking, there will still be consternation, but at 
least they'll stay put.” 

“Yeah. Especially if we show them our pretty 


Starsky took out his wallet, selected a plastic 
credit card, and slipped it into the crack of the door 
over the latch. After working it for a few moments, 
he opened the door. He returned the credit card to his 
wallet and put it away before stepping inside. 

.They entered a large room with a battered old desk 
at one side of it. Behind the desk, on either side of it, 
and all around the walls were piled washing machines, 
dryers, TV sets, stereos, bicycles, and assorted other 
items. No one was in the room. The detectives hadn’t 
expected to find anyone there—they had been there 
before and knew the place was too cluttered for there 
to be room for a poker table. 

Straight ahead was the door to the legitimate sec- 
ondhand shop. Off to the right was the door to the 
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living quarters. It was open, and through it came the 
sound of several male voices. 

Starsky drew his automatic from his waistband in 
the center of his back, thrust it under his belt in front, 
and unzipped his windbreaker so that it would show. 
Nodding approval, Hutch drew his gun, similarly 
shoved it into his belt in front, and left his jacket 
open. 

They stepped quickly through the door, leaned 
their backs against the wall on either side of it, and 
hooked their thumbs into their belts. next to the guns. 

The room was a kitchen, and eight men circled a 
round table in its center. Poker chips were stacked in 
front of each man. As the two detectives entered, the 
dealer, a large man with a bulbous nose and elephant 
ears, abrouptly stopped distributing cards and froze. 
The other players also became silent and motionless, 
their gazes fixed on the prominently displayed guns 
in the belts of the two detectives. 

There were two black men among the players, 
both expensively dressed, both known to the detec- 
tives as the pimps of high-priced call girls. They 
recognized the dealer and another large man with a 
pushed-in face as helpers and strong-arm men of Fat 
Rolly’s. They recognized as a bookie one of the other 
players; two were strangers to them, and the eighth 
was Fat Rolly. 

He was a short, enormously fat man of about forty. 
A red bandana was tied around his forehead, and he 
wore a blue T-shirt with a red-lettered inscription on 
its front reading “23-Skidoo.” 

Fat Rolly was the first to break the silence. Licking 
his lips, he said with forced nonchalance, “My good 
friends, Starsky and Hutch, gentlemen. For the benefit 
of the uninformed among you, Starsky and Hutch are 
police officers.” 

“Evening, Rolly,” Starsky said. “We know most 
of your guests already, so you can skip further in- 
troductions.” 

The fat man nodded. “Is this—ah—a social or 
business call?” 
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Hutch said, “It’s not a bust or a heist, Rolly. But 
it’s business. With you. In private.” 

“The players visibly relaxed, although the dealer 
didn’t resume distributing cards. Pushing back his 
chair, the fat man rose to his feet. 

“Excuse me, gentlemen,” he said. “Deal me out, 
Leo.” 
He walked between Starsky and Hutch into the 
toom cluttered with merchandise. Hutch followed him 
out. Starsky paused in the doorway. 

“Penny ante?” he inquired. 

The man with the pushed-in face growled, “Funsies. 
Penny ante’s illegal.” 

Starsky went out and pulled the door closed behind 
him. 


Chapter 23 


BoTH DETECTIVEs PUT their guns back in their usual 
places. Rolly seated himself behind the battered desk 
and swung his feet up on top of it. 

“You fellows didn’t have to flash the heat,” he said 
teproachfully. 

“We felt it might avert panic,” Hutch told him. 
“When those characters in there start jumping out of 
windows, we don’t want it to be first-floor windows.” 

“No,” Starsky agreed. “If your game had been on 
the sixth floor or higher, we’d have kept our guns out 
of sight.” 

“Ha, ha,” the fat man said without humor. 

Starsky said, “We'll get right to the point, Rolly. 
You used to buy hot goods from a black guy named 
Harry Martin. We want to know a few things about 
him.” 
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“I never bought anything hot in my life,” Fat Rolly 
said indignantly. “And I never heard of anybody 
named Harry Martin.” 

Hutch kicked the fat man’s feet off the desk and 
jerked him to his feet. Taking out his handcuffs, he 
said, “Get your hands behind you.” 

“Hey, what’s this for?” Rolly protested. 

“Maintaining an illegal gambling establishment.” 

Rolly gazed at him in astonishment. “That’s only a 
friendly game, Hutch. I’m not even cutting.” 

Hutch said, “You want to get your hands behind 
your back, or take a rap between the horns with these 
handcuffs?” 

Turning his back to Hutch and crossing his wrists 
behind him, the fence said in a tone of sudden en- 
lightenment, “Harry Martin. Now I remember him. 
Big, wide-shouldered guy built like a heavyweight 
champ. Must be around thirty now.” 

Still holding the cuffs, but not attaching them, 
Hutch said to the man’s back, “Improve your mem- 
ory a little more.” 

“T never bought nothing from him, Hutch. But now 
I know who you mean.” 

“That’s nice,” Starsky said. “It may save you a bust 
if you remember enough about him. We want to know 
everything there is to know.” 

“What’s to know?” Rolly asked. “He’s only an ac- 
quaintance.” 

Hutch clicked on one cuff. 

“A close acquaintance, however,” Rolly said hur- 
riedly. “Think he did used to be-a burglar, now that 
you mention it, but he got scared last time they busted 
him. He was lucky to get off with probation, and de- 
cided to hang it up.” 

“Tell us something we don’t know,” Starsky sug- 


gested. 

“Well, his girl friend is the piano bar ‘singer at a 
club on the Strip. Hot Diggity Club, I think I heard. 
Chick named Sarah Kingston.” 

Hutch clicked on the second cuff. “We already 
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know that, too, fat man. You’re going to have to try 
harder.” 

“Right now he’s running numbers,” Rolly said 
desperately. “Working for a guy named Roy Jones.” 

There was silence for some time as Starsky and 
Hutch looked at each other. Then Hutch unlocked 
the handcuffs and put them away. Turning around, 
Fat Rolly examined them both with puzzlement. 

“J said something helpful?” he ventured. 

“Quite helpful,” Starsky told him. “We hope you 
have good luck in the poker game.” 

He went out, and Hutch followed. The fat 
man gazed after them without understanding, then 
shrugged and went over to relock the door. This time 
he also threw an inner bolt. 

As they climbed into the car, Starsky asked, “Any 
more loose ends to my theory?” 

“Can't think of any,” Hutch said. “Now we know 
who cased the drop. He was afraid to hit it himself, 
so he got his girl friend to lure poor, stupid Dewey 
into doing it. Obviously she didn’t tell him how big 
it was. He probably thought he was going to heist a 
week’s receipts from candy and book sales. How do 
you suppose she explained to Dewey her desire to get 
involved in a small-heist, though, when she must have 
been making at least fair money at the piano bar?” 

“She probably sold him that she was doing it only 
for him and expected no cut. He had to return to her 
apartment after the heist, though, because he had her 
car. And she had Harry Martin waiting there to hi- 
jack the loot.” 

Hutch nodded agreement. “But Dewey crossed 
them up by handing it over to Huggy Bear to return to 
Lou Malinda before going to her apartment. Natu- 
rally he’d tell her what he did. He had no secrets from 
her because he thought she was his girl friend.” 

“So they scragged him and hijacked Huggy Bear,” 
Starsky concluded. 

Hutch started the car and backed up, shifted into 
forward, then paused with his foot on the brake. 
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“There is still one loose end,” he said thoughtfully. 
“How’d Martin know we were going to be up on 
Mulholland?” 

“He probably didn’t,” Starsky said. “My guess is 
they got nervous when I called to get Sarah to identify 
Dewey at the morgue, She wanted to know in advance 
if it really was Dewey, so she sent him to check if the 
body was still where he’d dumped it. When we came 
along, he probably realized my phone call had been 
an attempt to stir some kind of reaction out of Sarah, 
which meant we must be getting closer to the answer. 
That made him even more nervous, and on the spur 
of the moment he decided to end our snooping 
around.” 

After considering this, Hutch nodded. “Guess all 
loose ends are tied together now. Let’s go take ’em in.” 

He drove into the alley and along it to the side 
street. 


Harry Martin had been watching TV newscasts 
since nine o’clock. Sarah Kingston took off work early 
and got home in time to watch the last one, Channel 
7s 11:45 newscast, with him. When it was over at 
midnight, she got up from the sofa where they were 
both sitting to switch off the TV set. 

“How come it was never on the air?” she asked in 
a dissatisfied voice. “If two cops were killed, it should 
have been on the air by now.” 

“Not necessarily,” Martin said. “Killed in the line 
of duty, sure. But this was just a traffic accident. Too 
many of them for TV to bother with. You ever hear 
a traffic death reported on TV unless it’s some big 
shot everybody knows, or something big like forty kids 
on a school bus being hit by a train? It'll be on an in- 
side page of the morning paper.” 

Sarah looked doubtful. “I’d feel a lot better if I 
knew for sure those two were out of our hair. They 
must have suspected something or they wouldn’t have 
phoned here before Dewey was even pulled up out of 
that place.” 
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“J tell you they're wasted,” Martin said in a defi- 
nite tone. “I watched them start down Laurel Canyon, 
and I heard them open up their siren halfway down. 
By then they had to be going seventy or eighty. No 
way they could have jumped, no way they could make 
all those curves at that speed. They had to crash.” 

He got up and went into the bedroom. He returned 
carrying the bank deposit bag. Reseating himself on 
the sofa. he opened the bag and lay the five stacks of 
hundred-dollar bills on the cocktail table. Sarah sat 
down next to him, eying the money avidly. 

Martin began tearing the currency bands from each 
stack and stuffing them into the canvas bag. 

“What are you doing?” she asked puzzledly. 

“Getting rid of the evidence. That bag’s identifiable, 
and so are the bank wrappers. But these bills :aren’t, 
because they were turned in to Roy Jones by twenty- 
five different runners, maybe from twenty-five differ- 
ent banks, We'll be home free once Lou Malinda 
takes care of Huggy Bear.” 

He carried the canvas bag into the kitchenette and 
dropped it down the incinerator chute. When he re- 
turned to his seat, both sat and gazed worshipfully at 
the pile of money, now in two loosely even stacks. 

Presently he said in a musing voice, “Maybe Rio 
is the place for us, Sarah.” 

“Yeah, that’s got a nice sound.” 

She began to snap her fingers and move her body 
to a beat of inner music. Giggling, she chanted, “Rio’s 
the place for us, Harry. Rio’s the place for us.” 

With a grin, Harry picked up the beat, snapping his 
fingers also. Rising to his feet, he began to writhe his 
body and chant, “Rio by the sea-o. Yeah, that’s the 
place for we-o.” 

Giggling again, Sarah jumped to her feet, fingers still 
snapping, her body undulating in thythm to his. They 
did a face-to-face dance across the room, their bodies 
moving away from each other, then back until they 
nearly kissed, but never quite touched, then away and 
back again. They ended up next to the front window. 
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As the impromptu dance ended with both laughing, 
she glanced out the window and down at the street. 
Three stories below Detectives Starsky and Hutchin- 
son were getting out of a brown Ford. parked at the 
curb. 

Sarah’s body turned rigid. “Those cops!” she said 
in a strangled voice, “They aren’t dead. They’re here!” 

Staring out the window in shock, Martin said, “That 
ain’t the way it’s supposed to be.” 

He rushed into the bedroom, moments later re~ 
turned wearing his jacket and stuffing an ammunition 
clip into his .45 automatic, Sarah had scooped up the 
money and was wildly looking around for a place to 
hide it. 

Slamming a shell into the chamber, Harry set the 
safety catch and tus: tne gun into his hip pocket. 
He held out both hands. “Better let me handle that.” 

“Where are we going to hide it?” she asked des- 
perately, making no move to surrender the money. 

“Nowhere here,” he said, his hands still extended 
and his expression urgent. “They’ll tear the place apart 
looking for it. I'll blow town with it, let you know 
where to join me later. You stall them until I’m clean 
away.” . 

“You're not going to leave me here alone!” she said, 
clutching the money to her bosom in terror. “How do 
I know you'll ever contact me?” 

“Give me that goddamned money!” he snarled, grab- 
bing for it. 

There was a brief tug of war that ended with his 
getting handholds on about two-thirds of the money 
and the rest spilling all over the floor. The doorbeil 
tang. 

Martin headed for the kitchenette, shoving bills into 
various pockets en route, leaving a trail of currency 
behind him as he dropped a dozen more bills. 

There was a pounding on the door and a shouted, 
“Police officers! Open up!” 

Martin flung open the kitchenette window, threw his 
legs over the sill, and slid onto the fire escape. He heard 
the front door crash inward as it was kicked open, then 
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an authoritative voice said, “Hold it right there, lady!” 

Martin headed up for the roof, hoping to confuse his 
pursuers by crossing the roof and descending by a 
fire escape on the other side. 


Chapter 24 


WHEN STARSKY AND Hutch rushed inside with drawn 
guns after Starsky had kicked open the door, they 
were confronted by a bizarre sight. The floor was lit- 
tered with hundred-dollar- bills, and Sarah Kingston 
was scrabbling around on her hands and knees, trying 
to pick them up. 

She froze and stared up at them in white-eyed fear 
when Starsky pointed his gun at her and said, “Hold 
it right there, lady!” 

Throwing a quick glance around, Hutch spotted the 
trail of bills leading to the open window and raced 
toward it. As he slid through the window onto the fire 
escape, he heard a sound above him and looked up 
just in time to see a pair of legs disappearing over the 
edge of the roof. He clambered up the iron stairs after 
the fleeing man. 

Inside, Starsky had shoved his gun into his belt long 
enough to jerk the black girl to her feet and snap on 
one cuff. Glancing around for something to shackle 
the woman to, he saw that the TV was a large port- 
able, probably weighing seventy pounds, with a re- 
tractable carrying handle. He dragged her over to it, 
shoved the free cuff through the handle, and clipped 
it to her other wrist. Then he drew his gun again and 
ran after Hutch. 

Hutch was at the top of the fire escape, just step- 
ping onto the roof, when Starsky swung himself 
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through the window. He heard Hutch call, “Halt, or 
Til fire!” 

There was a shot that Starsky recognized as a .45 
from its roar. He scurried up the iron stairs. 

Hutch was lying face down on the flat, tarpaper 
roof, only a few feet from the edge. As Starsky knelt 
next to him solicitously, Hutch reached up to grab the 
front of his windbreaker and jerk him to a lying posi- 
tion. 

Starsky realized why when the .45 boomed again 
an instant later and the slug whistled over his head. 
Hutch fired back at the muzzle flash. 

“He ducked behind that chimney,” Hutch an- 
nounced unnecessarily. 

Starsky began a rapid crawl toward an -air- 
conditioning unit, his gaze riveted on the chimney 
from behind which the shot had come. Hutch crawled 
in the opposite direction, toward another chimney. 

The air-conditioning unit was about four feet square 
and six high, and made a continuous gurgling noise. 
Getting to his feet behind it, he poked his head cau- 
tiously around the far side. He just missed seeing the 
suspect run from behind the chimney toward the air- 
conditioner. 2 

Martin, who had not seen Starsky crawl behind the 
unit, had decided to attempt to work his way back to 
the same fire stairs he had taken to the roof, hoping 
that in the darkness his pursuers wouldn’t spot him 
and would keep looking for him to go the other way. 
When he got to the unit in a running crouch, he backed 
around it, his gun ready to fire. 

Starsky didn’t hear the man—the gurgling noise 
made by the air-conditioning unit drowned out the 
sound of his footsteps. Martin became aware of 
Starsky’s presence because the detective belatedly de- 
cided to make sure he had a round in the chamber, 
pulled the slide forward far enough to insert a little 
finger and feel the shell, then let the slide slam forward 
again. 

The sound caused Martin to spin around and find 
Starsky, his back turned, peering around the other 
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corer of the air-conditioning unit, not two feet away. 

He was leveling his gun when a hard voice behind 
him said, “Hold it right there!” < 

The black man spun around again, squeezing the 
trigger in the general direction of the sound without 
really aiming. He missed Hutch by a good foot, de- 
spite the range of less than ten feet. 

Hutch took a sideways step before returning the fire, 
in order to fire from an angle so that the bullet wouldn’t 
strike Starsky if he missed. The slug caught the black 
man high on the right side of his chest, knocking him 
down and causing him to drop his gun. 

Starsky kicked the gun away as Hutch bent over 
the wounded man to snap on handcuffs. 

“Thanks, buddy,” Starsky said, realizing how close 
he had come to taking a slug in the back. 

“Purely self-interest,” Hutch told him. “I didn’t 
‘want to have to break in anotlier partner.” 

Harry Martin was not fatally wounded, but he was 
hurt badly enough so that they didn’t have to worry 
about his running away. They left him on the roof 
while they went back down to the apartment to call 
for an ambulance. Hutch gathered up the scattered 
money while Starsky phoned in. 

When Starsky hung up, Hutch said, “Martin must 
have the bulk of the money on him. Maybe we better 
remove temptation in case the ambulance attendants 
have debts.” 

Starsky agreed. They returned to the roof and emp- 
tied the wounded man’s pockets. Downstairs again, 
they counted it and the money picked up from the 
floor. As Huggy Bear had said, it came to exactly 
$50,000. 


Sunday afternoon Starsky and Hutch were having 
beers in Hutch’s living room when the phone rang. 
Hutch answered. 

Captain Dobey’s voice said angrily, “Your pal 
Huggy Bear sure threw us a curve. He’s refused to 
testify he was kidnapped. Says he went along to that 
warehouse willingly!” 
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After absorbing this, Hutch said thoughtfully, 
“We might have figured that, Captain. Huggy believes 
in fighting his own battles. Probably considers testify- 
ing snitching, and he’s not going to come even close to 
being a snitch.” 

“More likely he got paid off,” Dobey rumbled. 

“I doubt that. So what’s the status of Malinda and 
his goons?” 

“They're free as birds. Except for a few mis- 
demeanor charges against Malinda for some of the 
stuff he had stored in that warehouse. And that’s not 
even in our jurisdiction. It’s Long Beach’s business.” 

“Well, you can’t win them all, Captain. We'll just 
have to get to Lou some other way.” 

The captain hung up. 

Hutch had barely relayed on to Starsky what Cap- 
tain Dobey had said when the phone rang again. Lift-- 
ing the receiver, Hutch said, “Yeah?” 

“Hutch?” a warm, feminine voice said in his ear. 

“Yes, Helen,” Hutch said somewhat abashedly. 

“Remember your promise for tonight?” 

After a period of stunned silence, Hutch said on a 
high note, “My God, woman! Last night I shot and 
killed your husband! Didn’t you know I was the one 
who did it?” 

“Oh, yes. Lou told me. But the funeral isn’t until 
Wednesday. They’re having an autopsy and won’t 
telease the body any sooner.” 

For several seconds Hutch was unable to speak. 
When he finally found his voice, he said, in an attempt 
to understand her, “Did you hate your husband?” 

“Of course not,” she said in a surprised voice. “I 
didn’t like him much, but I didn’t hate him.” After a 
wait during which Hutch said nothing, she said, “You 
mean because I’m not acting very grief-stricken?” 

“Uh-huh.” 

“I’m sorry he’s dead. But he is dead. And I’m not.” 

“Obviously not,” he agreed. “Look, Helen, I hate to 
hurt your feelings, but under the circumstances I just 
couldn’t. It would be immoral.” 
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“You promised,” she said in the tone of a little girl 
denied candy. 

“All right,” he said with a sigh. “I'll keep my prom- 
ise. I said you could spend the night here, and you 
can. But I won't be here. I'll leave the key under the 
flowerpot by the front gate.” 

“Never mind,” she said in a pouting voice. “You're 
no fun.” She hung up. 

Cradling the phone, Hutch took out a handkerchief 
and wiped his brow. 

“You do have virtue after all,” Starsky said admir- 
ingly. 

“Tt wasn’t entirely the moral issue,” Hutch told him. 
“I had the feeling that once she got in here I'd never 
get rid of her until I became a little old man in a 
wheelchair.” 

“You think she’d have stayed that long?” 

“What long?” Hutch asked. “I figured it would take 
about two weeks.” 


At eleven o’clock Monday morning Lou Malinda 
and Huggy Bear met in Malinda’s office. Jerry Har- 
tison and Sam Garson were also present, as usual lean- 
ing against the bar in one corner. All four were a little 
battered. Huggy Bear’s eye was no longer closed, but 
it was still puffy. The other three all wore head band- 
ages, and Lou Malinda had his right arm in a sling. 

Malinda said in a friendly voice, “I appreciate your 
reaction to what we put you through, Huggy. As I told 
you on the phone, I want to compensate you for your 
trouble.” Opening a desk drawer, he drew out a 
banded sheaf of currency and tossed it across the desk 
ini front of the black man. “Will ten grand cover it?” 

Huggy Bear shook his head. “Here’s what you cost 
me, Lou.” Taking out a sheet of paper, he read from 
it. “Bar damage, two thousand eight hundred and fifty 
bucks. Employee wages for the week, one thousand 
one hundred and twenty-eight. I’m paying them all 
full salary for the week I'll be closed, you know. Esti- 
mated net profit loss while closed for repairs, fifteen 
hundred dollars. 
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“Then ten grand covers it,” Malinda said, indicating 
the package of hundred-dollar bills. 

“J don’t want ten grand,” Huggy Bear said patiently. 
“J want five thousand four hundred and seventy-eight 
dollars. You’re not buying anything from me, Lou. 
You're only paying what you owe me. To be blunt 
about it, I don’t want any obligation. I just want what's 
mine.” 

Shrugging, the racketeer said, “Jerry, come here.” 

“Yes, boss?” the blond muscle man said, coming 
over from the bar. 

“J can’t count bills with this bum arm. Count out 
fifty-four hundreds, then give him seventy-eight out of 
your pocket.” 

“Sure,” Harrison said agreeably. 

When Huggy Bear had recounted and pocketed the 
money, he got to his feet. 

“We square now?” Malinda asked. 

“Almost,” Huggy Bear said. “One minor item.” 

He walked over to the office door. And pulled it 
open. Starsky and Hutch walked in. 

“Collect your damages, Huggy?” Starsky asked. 

Huggy Bear nodded, The two detectives walked over 
to the desk and looked down at Lou Malinda. Huggy 
Bear leaned against the door to watch. 

“Morning, gentlemen,” Malinda said cautiously. 

Both detectives nodded rather coldly. Hutch said, 
“Suppose you heard the murderers of Dewey Hughes 
had fifty thousand dollars on them, Lou.” 

“Yes, I heard that,” the racketer admitted. 

“If the real owner doesn’t claim it, they get to keep 
it, even though they are killers. No way to prove it was 
stolen.” 

Malinda pursed his lips. “The real owner would 
have to explain how he happened to have that much, 
I suppose, if he made a claim.” 

“T suppose,” Hutch agreed. 

The racketeer made a dismissing gesture. “They'll 
need every cent of it for legal fees. I wouldn’t have any 
idea whose money it was.” 
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Hutch looked at Starsky. “Didn’t this subject come 
up before?” 

“Yeah, we had some conversation about it. Right 
here in this office, over carrot juice.” 

That gave Hutcn an idea. Walking over behind the 
bar, smiling at the two musclemen leaning against it 
as he went by them, he poured himself a glass of car- 
Tot juice. 

Malinda said carefully, “That conversation was 
strictly hypothetical, gentlemen. I never made a spe- 
cific claim.” 

Hutch said, “If you know anybody who wants to 
make a specific claim, he can do so at police head- 
quarters.” Raising his glass of juice in a toast, he drank 
half of it. 

Malinda said, “I have no interest in that fifty thou- 
sand dollars, and I don’t know anybody who does.” 

“Well, that settles that matter,” Starsky said with a 
smile. “Only one other. I hear you’re planning to re- 
locate your business, Lou.” 

The racketeer looked up at him in surprise. “I have 
no such plans.” 

“Make plans,” Hutch suggested. “I hear the East 
Coast is in need of beautiful bodies.” 

When Malinda gazed from one detective to the 
other without understanding, Starsky said, “We had 
a little conversation with Huggy Bear. He hates to 
testify against anybody, as you know, but he agreed 
to a compromise. He still will never blow the whistle 
on you if you’re gone from these parts within two 
weeks. But if you're still around, you and your two 
muscle-heads are all going up for ges Right, 
Huggy?” 

“Right, Starsk.” 

Malinda turned a venomous gaze on the black man, 
then smoothed his expression and said in a slightly 
choked voice, “I'll consider it. I understand it’s nice 
and warm down in Florida.” 

Starsky nodded. “They got temperature there. Here 
we have heat.” 

Malinda also nodded. “Thanks for the suggestion.” 
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Tossing off the rest of his carrot juice, Hutch came 
from behind the bar. He paused in front of Harrison, 
looked him up and down, then tapped one of the man’s 
gigantic pectorals. 

“There’s a way to cure that,” he said. “Less sili- 
cone.” 

He headed for the door, Starsky following after him. 
Huggy Bear opened it for both of them and followed 
them out. 

As the black man pulled the office door closed from 
outside, Starsky said to him, “Come on, hero. We'll 
drop you off at your place.” 

“No, thank you, just the same,” Huggy Bear said 
with a huge grin. “I’m gonna walk to a bus line. I 
want to enjoy that light and airy walking-on-the- 
pavement feeling again.” 
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